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MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH! 
BY uns. GILMAN. 


“Mother, how still the baby lies! 
I cannot hear his breath ; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


My little work I thought to bring, 
And sat down by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing— 
They hushetl me—he is dead. 


They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now; 

That God will bless him in the skies— 
O, mother, tell me how !” 


Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here,— 
A withered worm, you thought ? 


I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 
And show you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


Leek at the chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies ;— 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where your insect flies!’ 


“0, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry geld! 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentie hold. 


O, mother, now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range,— 


How beautiful will brother be, 

When God shall give Aim wings, 
Above this dying world te flee, 

And live with heavenly things !” 


ttt 


WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER! 


BY RIGHT REV. GEORGE W. DOANE. 

What is that, mother ?— 
The lark, my child,— 

The morn has just looked out, and smiled, 
When he starts from his humbie, grassy nest. 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn on his heart, to you pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays 
Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 


What is that, mother?— 
The dove, my son.— 
And that lew, sweet voice, like a widow's moan, 
1s flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove,— 
In friendship as fuithful, as constant in love. 


What is that, mother ?— 

The eagle, boy, 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm in his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 


What is that, mother ?— 
The swan, my love.— 
Ne is floating down from his native grove, 
No loved one now, no nestiing nigh ; 
lle is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. ‘ 
Live so, my love, that when Death shall come, 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
BY HORACE MAXN. 
[Continued.] 


The former were all prepared for educated 
minds; the latteris to be adapted to instruct 
young and unenlightened ones. By the former, 
books are collected in great numbers, at a few 
places, having kroad deserts between; by the 
latter, a few good books are to be sent into ev- 
erv school district in the State, so that not a 
child shall be born in our beloved Common- 
wealth, who shall not have a ¢ollection of good 
books accessible te him at all times, and free of 
expense, within half an hour’s walk of his home, 
wherever he may reside. 

My friends, I look upon this as one of the 
grandest moral enterprises of the age. The 
honor of first embodying tis idea, in practice, 
belongs to the State of New York; and how 
much more glorious is it than the honors of bat- 
tle! Theexecution of this project will carry 
the clements of th8ught where they never pen- 
etrated before. It will scatter, free and abund- 
ant, the seeds of wisdom and virtue in the des- 
ert places of the land. It will prove as power- 


ful an agent in the world of mind, as the use of 
steam has done in the world of matter. 


I propose now to notice a tew particulars, in 
which the ysefulness of our schools will be so 
much enlarged in extent, and increased in effi- 
ciency, by means of a library, that they will be- 
come almost new institutions, 


The idea which came down to us from our 
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‘ ancestors, and which has generally prevailed 
| until within a few years, was, that Common Dis- 
| trict Schools are places where the mass of the 
| children may learn to read, to write, and to ci- 
pher. 

In regard to the first of these studies,—Read- 
ing,—how imperfect was the instruction given! 
Good reading may be considered under three 
heads,—the mechanical, or the ability to speak 
the names of words on seeing them ; the inte/- 
lectual, or & comprehension of an author’s 
ideas; andthe rhetorical, or the power of giv- 
ing; by the tones and inflections of the voice 
and other natural language, an appropriate ex- 
pression to feeling. Now most men, whose | 
Common School education closed twenty or | 
twenty-five years ago, will bear me out in say- | 
ing, that the mechanical part of reading was 
the only branch of this accomplishment which, 
in the great majority of our schools, was then 
attended to. The intellectual part, which con- | 
sists in seeing, with the mind’s eye, the whole 
subject, broad, ample, unshadowed, just as the 
author saw it, was mainly neglected. Consider 
what a wonderful,—what an almost magical 
boon, a writer of great genius confers upon us, 








When such music ceases, it seems hardly a fig- | are forever calling upon the speaker to come 
ure of speech to say, ‘“ the angel has flown.”— | down to their comprehension, in regard to his 
But what is this, compared with that more po- | language and style; for, if he obeys the call 
tent and exquisite instrument, the well-trained | and goes very far down, in order to meet them, 
voice? When Demosthenes or Pratrick Henry 


pealed such a war-cry, that all people, wherev- 
er its echoes rang, sprung to their arms, and 
every peaceful citizen, as he listened, felt the 
warrior growing big within him, and taking 
command of all his faculties, what instrument 
or medium was there, by which the soul of the 
orator was transfused into the souls of his hear- 
ers, but the voice? Yet while their bodies 
stood around, as silent and moveless as marble 
statuary, there raged within their bosoms a tur- 
bulence and whirlwind and boiling, fiercer than 
if ocean and Aitna had embraced. And so, to 
a great extent, it is even now, when what they 
uttered is fittingly read. We call this magic, 
enchantment, sorcery , and so forth; but there 
is no more magic in it, than in balancing an ege 
on the smalier end,—each being equally easy 
when we have learned how to do it. 

None, however, of the beauties of rhetorical 
reading can be attained, unless the intellectual 
part is mastered. The mechanical reader isa 
mere grinder of words. If he reads without 


when we read him intelligently. As he pro-| any attempt at expression, it is mere see-saw 
ceeds from point to point in his argument or and mill-clackery; if he attempts expression, 





he necessarily leaves much of the grandeur and 
beauty and sublimity of his subject behind him. 
When a speaker is to discourse upon any great 
theme,—one belonging to any department of a 
universe which Ommiscience has planned and 
Omnipotence has builded, ought he not to be 
allowed a generous liberty in the use of lan- 
guage? Ought he not to be allowed a scope 
and amplitude of expression, by which he can 
display, as on asky-broad panorama, the infinite 
relations that belong to the minutest thing; or, 
on the other hand, should he not be allowed 
that condensation of speech, by which the vast- 
est systems of nature can be consolidated into 
a single word, to be hurled, like a bolt, at its 
mark? ITs it not as absurd to restrict the speak- 
er, on such occasions, to mere nursery or cradle- 
talk, as it would be to deny sea-room to an ad- 
miral, and require him, for our amusement, to 
mManceuvre navies in a mill-pond ? 

Suppose a company of Americans should go 
to France or Germany, and after picking up a 
few words in hotels and diligences, should at- 
tend the public lecture, the play, or the services 
of the cathedral, and should there demand of 


| 


narrative, we seem to be taken up by him, and 


an atmosphere of light, we survey a glorious | 
region cf thought, looking freely, far and wide, 
above and below, and gazing in admiration up” | 
on all the beauty and grandeur of the scene.— 


| he is sure to mistake its place, and his flourish- 
| carried from hill-top to hill-top, where, through | 


es become ridiculous rant and extravagance. 
Now no one thing will contribute more to in- 
telligent reading in our schools, than a well se- 
lected library; and, through intelligence, the 
library will also contribute to rhetorical ease, 


But if we read the same author, unintelligently, | g'@ce, and expressiveness. Wake up a child 
not one of the splendors he would reveal to us, | t0. Consciousness of power and beauty, and you 
| is pictured upon the eye. All is blank. The | Might as easily confine Hercules to a distaff, or 
| black and white pages of the book are, to our! bind Apollo to a tread-mill, as to confine his 

vision, the outside of the universe in that direc- | Spirit within the mechanical round of a school- 
| tion. I never attended any but a Common| room, where such mechanism still exists. Let 
| School until I was sixteen years of age, and up | ® child read and understand such stories as the 
' to that time, I had never heard a question asked, | ftiendship of Damon and Pythias, the integrity 
| either by teacher or scholar, respecting the | of Aristides, the fidelity of Regulus, the purity 
| meaning of a word or sentence in a reading les- | of Ww ashington, the invincible perseverence of 
|son. In spelling, when words were addressed | Franklin, and he will think differently and act 
| singly to the eye or ear, we uttered a single me- | differently all the days of his remaining life.— 

chanical sound ; and in reading, when the words | Let boys or girls of sixteen years of age, read 
| came in a row, the sounds followed in a row; | 2” intelligible and popular treatise on astronomy 
| but it was the work of the organs of speech | and geology, and from that day, new heavens 
| only,—the reflecting and imaginative powers | will bend over their head, and a new earth will 
| being all the while as stagnant as the Dead Sea. | *Pread out beneath their feet. A mind accus- 


. ! 
gear; and, of course, performing no work, | 


of the material universe, or to luxuriate in the 


It was the noise of machinery thrown out of | tomed to go rejoicing over the splendid regions 





| 
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| fers to our own ability to perceive and under- 


| 


| which were felt by the author in whose place 


| illustrate and exemplify the power and copious- 


| 
though it should run on forever. The exercises | 
had no more significancy than the chattering of 
magpies or the cawing of ravens; for it was no 
part of the school instruction of those days to 


ness of the English language, and, out of its 
flexible and bright-colored words, to make 
wings, on which the mind could go abroad 
through height and depth and distance, explo- 
ring and cireumnavigating worlds. 

Nor was our instruction any better in regard 
to the rhetorical part of reading, which consists 
in such a compass of voice and inflection of 
tone, as tend to reproduce the feelings of the 
speaker in the minds of the hearers.. There is 
this difference between the intellectual and the 
rhetorical part of reading; the intellectual re- 


stand ideas, arguments, conclusions ;—the rhe- 
torical refers to the power of exciting in others, 
by our own enunciation and manner of delivery, | 
the sentiments and emotions which we feel, or 


we stand. 

Some men have possessed this power, and 
some men now possess it, in such perfection, 
that wher they rise to address a concourse of 
people,—the more numerous the concourse, the 


richer worlds of thought, can never afterwards 
read like a wooden machine,—a thing of cranks 
and pipes,—to say nothing of the pleasures and 
the utility it will realize. 

Indeed, when a scholar, at the age of sixteen 
or eighteen years, leaves any one of our Public 
Schools, I cannot see with what propriety we 
can say he has learned the art of reading, in 
that school, if he cannot promptly understand, 
either by reading himself, or by hearing another 
read, any common English book of history, bi- 
ography, morals, or poetry; or if he cannot 
readily comprehend all the words commonly 
spoken, in the lecture-room, the court.room, or 
the pulpit. It is not enough to understand the 
customary words used at a meal-time, or in a 
dram-shop, or in congressional brawling. I 
know it is the cry of many a hearer to the 
speaker,—‘‘ Come down tomy comprehension ;” 
but I cannot see why any speaker, who speaks 
good English woids,—whether derived origin- 
ally from the Saxon or the Latin, or any other 
lawful source,—has not quite as good a right to 
say to the hearer, ‘Come up to my language.” 
When a clergyinan, or public speaker of any 
kind, for every hour that he spends in thinking 
out his discourse, must spend two hours in di- 
luting it with watery expressions, in order to 








the speakers to kecp within the narrow limits of 
their vocabulary,—I, ask, whether it would not 
be most unreasonable, on the one side, to make 
such a demand, and impossible on the other, 
to comply with it? And how would the case 
be altered, though the company should reside 
there for twenty-one years, if they still remained 
ignorant of the language of the country? Now 
this is just our case. Children, of course, come 
into the world with just as little knowledge of 
English as of French and German; and if they 
remain here for twenty-one years, without learn- 
ing English words, how can they expect to un- 
dersgand English speakers ? 

I do not mean, by these remarks, to counte- 
nance or palliate the folly of those speakers or 
writers, who are always straining after new 
words, or swelling forms of expression; and 
whose breadth end flow of style do not resem- 
ble a river, but only a tiny stream whipped into 
bubbles. It is occasionally our lot to encounter 
men who seem to have imbibed some mathema- 
tical notion, that the power of a word is as the 
square of its length, and hence they suppose, 
that what Horace calls seven-foot words must 
have at least forty-nine times the pith of mono- 
syllables. Such diction and style are as offen- 
sive to men of good taste, as they are unintelli- 
gible to the illiterate. But I do mean, by these 
remarks, to give a definition of what should be 
understood by the phrase,—learning to read.— 
Unless pupils, therefore, on going out from our 
schools, can read intelligently any goggl English 
book, and understand any speech or discourse 
expressed in good English words, they cannot, 
with any propriety, be said to have learned to 
read. And as no set of reading books, in our 
schools, contains any thing-like the whole circle 
of words which are in common and reputable 
use, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate, or 
in works of standard literature, it is obvious 


, 


that a school library is needed to supply the @ ¢ 


great deficiency, which otherwise would neces- 
sarily exist in the language of the present chil- 
dren; and, of course, in the language of the 
future men and women. 

Justice, in reference to this subject, has nev- 
er been done to the clerical profession. They 
habitually address audiences, the most promis- 
cuous in point of attainment,—and, so far as it 
regards the qualities of language,—its scope, its 
majesty, its beauty, its melody, its simplicity,— 
if they prepare an entertainment of milk for in- 


! 
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| better for their purpose,—they forthwith mi- 
| grate, as it were, into the bodies of the whole 
| multitude before them ; they dwell, like a spir- 

it, within the spirits of their hearers, control- 
ling every emotion and resolve, conjuring up 
before their eyes whatever visions they please, 
making all imaginations seem substance and re- 
ality,—rousing, inflaming, subduing, so that, if 
they cry War! every hearer becomes valiant 
and hot as Mars; but if they cry Peace! the 
fiercest grow gentle and merciful as a loving 
child. This isa great art; and when the ora- 
tor is wise and good, and the audience intelli- 
gent, there is no danger, but a delicious illusion 
and luxury in its enjoyment. Who has not 
gone beyond the delight, and speculated upon 
the phenomenon itself, when he has scen a 
master of the art of music place himself before 
a musical instrument, and, soon as with nimble 
fingers he touches the strings, which but a mo- 
ment before, lay voiceless and dead, they pour 
out living ecstatic harnonies,—as though some 
celestial spirit had fallen asleep amid the chords, 
but, suddenly awakening, was celebrating its re- 


have it run so thin that every body may see to | tellectual babes, the full-grown men die of thin 
the bottom, he loses not only the greater part | blood and inanition;—if, on the other hand, 
of his time, but he loses immensely in the value | they bring forward strong meat for men, it can- 





turn to life, by a song of its native elysium.— 


and impressiveness of histeachings. If, in the 
heat of composition, and with the light of all 
his facultics brought to a focus, he kindles with 
athought which glows like the orient sun, must 
he stop and cut it up into farthing candles, lest 
the weak eyes of some bat or mole should be 
dazzled by its brightness? But, in all such ca- 
ses, the hearers lose still more than the speaker. 
By the half-hour or hour together, they must 
rceive small coins,—cents and four-penny bits, ‘ 
—instead of guineas and doubloons. They are 
lke those ignorant, foreign depositors in one of 
ar city Savings Banks, during a late panic in 
the money market, who rushed to the counter, 
demanding immediate payment; but when pie- 
ces of gold were offered to them, of whose val- 
ie they had no test, and with whose image and 
wperscription they were not acquainted, they 
yesought the officers, although, as they sup- 
posed, at the imminent risk of losing their cbele 
deposit, to pay them in small change, where 


| 








they felt at home. 


Just so it is-‘with those who 
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not be assimilated by the weak organs of the 
sucklings. Hence multitudes abandon the sanc- 
tuary altogether; and the ignorant, who need 
its teachings most, arc most likely to desert it. 
How important then, it is, for all the divine 
purposes of this profession, to teach children 
the art of reading, in the true, legitimate and 
full sense of that phrase; and, for this end, a 
good school library is indispensable. 





Heinsius, the keeper of the library at Lerden, 
used to say, ‘I no sooner come into the libra- 
ry but I bolt the door after me, excluding lust, 
ambition, avarice, and all such vices, whose 
nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance and 
melancholy herself; and in the very lap of eter- 
nity, amidst so many divine souls, I take my seat 
with so, lofty a spirit and such swect content, 
that F pity all the rich and great who know not 
this happiness.” 





To say little and perform much is noble. 
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contrary, says that the French authorsare pleas- | great ability and skill, though not always to the 

ing and judicious, more clear, more methodical | satisfaction of those among the clergy who had 
and entertaining, than those of his own coun- | inclinations towards Puritanism. 

try. It seems to be generally allowed, that his 

From these opposite pictures, you perceive, | great undertaking, of revising the version of the 

that the good authors of either country praise, | Scriptures, was executed by men furnished with 

I thought that morning cloud was blest, and the bad revile each other ; and yet, per- ampler resources of learning, theological, clas- 

° It moved so sweetly to the west. haps, you will be surprised that indifferent wri- | sical, and oriental, than any that had yet been 

ters should thus be the most apt to censure, as ; applied in England tothe sacred task. His ver- 

: san cmeathiay to thelr’ a they have the most to apprehend from recrimi- | sion, which was published in 1568, is usually 

And join their course with silent force, nation: you may, perhaps, imagine, that such | called the Bishops’ Bible, a majority of the fif- 

teen translators having been selected from the 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 
BY J. G. C. BRAINARD. 











[ AstronomicaL Discovery.—The universally 
accredited theory, that the Moon is not inhabit- ‘, 
abl because she has no atmosphere, has received 
from a recent discovery, a blow that will unset-  < 
tle it, at least. ‘That the Moon, as far as we 
have yet been able to examine her, has noat- | 
mosphere, or at least none of sufficient density 
to conform to our optical laws and the demands. 
of any animal life known to us, is unquestiona- 4 
ble. But this can be positively affirmed of only; 
one side of our satellite ; for, as will beremem- 
bered, although she revolves upon her axis, she 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising san ; 

And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one: 





: 
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Vea 


In peace each other greeting : 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life’s last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer’s beam, and summer’s stream, 
Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 
—----——-—teree———- 


THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


The Republic of Letters, is a very common 
expression among the Europeans; and yet, 
when applied to the learned of Europe, is the 
most absurd that ean be imagined, since nothing 
is more unlike a republic than the society which 
goes by that name. From this expression, one 
would be apt to imagine that the learned were 
united into a single body, joining their interests, 
and concurring in the same design. _ From this, 
one might be apt to to compare them to our 
literary societies in China, where each acknowl- 
edges a just subordination, and all contribute to 
build the temple of science, without attempting, 
from ignorance or envy, to obstruct each other. 

But very different is the state of learning 
here: every member of this fancied republic is 
desirous of governing, and none willing to obey ; 
each looks upon his fellow as a rival, not an as- 
sistant in the same pursuit. They calumniate, 
they injure, they despise, they ridicule each oth- 
er; if one man writes a book that pleases, oth- 
ers shall write books to show that he might have 
given still greater pleasure, or should not: have 
pleased. If one happens to hit upon something 





new, there are numbers ready to assure the pub- 


lic that all this was no novelty to them or the 
learned; that Cardanus, or Brunus, or some 
other author too dull to be generally read, had 
anticipated the discovery. Thus, instead of uni- 
ting like the members of a commonwealth, they 
are divided into almost as many factions as there 
are men: and their jarring constitution, instead 
of being styled a republic of letters, 
entitled an anarchy of literature. 


should be 


It is true, there are some of superior abilities 


who reverence and esteem each other ; but their 
mutual admiration is not sufficient to shield off 
the contempt of t e crowd. The wise are but 
few, and they praise with a feeble voice; the 
vulgar are many, and roar in reproaches. The 
truly great seldom unite in societies ; have few 
meetings, no cabals; the dunces hunt in full 
cry, till they have run down a reputation, and 
then snarl and fight with each other about divi- 
ding the spoil. Here you may see the compi- 
lers and the book-answerers of every month, 
when they have cut up some respectable name, 
most frequently reproaching each other with 
stupidity and dullness; resembling the wolves 
of the Russian forest, who prey upon venison, 
or horse-flesh, when they can get it; but in 
cases of necessity, lying in wait to devour each 
other. While they have new books to cut 
up, they make a hearty meal; but if this re- 
source should unhappily fail, then it is that 
critics eat up critics, and compilers rob from 
compilers. 

Confucius observes, that it is the duty of the 
learned to unite society more closely, and to 
persuade men to become citizens of the world; 
but the authors I refer to, are not only for dis- 
uniting society but kingdoms also: if the Eng- 
lish are at war with France, the dunces of France 
think it their duty to be at war with those of 
England. Thus Freron, one of their first-rate 
acribblers, thinks proper to characterize all the 
English writers in the gross: “Their whole 
merit (says he) consists in exaggeration, and of- 
ten in extravagance: correct their pieces as you 
please, there still remains a leaven which cor- 
rupts the whole. They sometimes discover 
genius, but not the smallest share of taste:— 
England is not a soil for the plants of genius to 
thrive in.” This is open enough, with not the 
least adulation in the picture: but hear what a 
Frenchman of acknowledged abilities says upon 
the same subject: “I am at a loss to determine 
in what we excel the English, or where they 
excel us: when I compare the merits of both 
in any one species of literary composition, so 
many reputable and pleasing writers present 
themselves from either country, that my judg- 
ment rests in suspense: I am pleased with the 
disquisition, without finding the object of my 
inquiry.” But lest you should think the French 
alone are faulty in this respect, hear how an 
English’ journalist delivers his sentiments of 
them: ‘We are amazed (says he) to find so 
many works translated from the French, while 
we have such numbers neglected of our own. 
In our opinion, notwithstanding their fame 
throughout the rest of Europe, the French are 
the most contemptible reasoners (we had almost 
said writers) that can be imagined. However, 
nevertheless, excepting,” etc. Another Eng- 





as are possessed of fame themselves, should be 
most ready to declare their opinions, since what 
they say might pass for decision, But the truth 
happens to be, that the great are solicitous only 
of raising their own reputations, while the oppo- 


site class, alas! are solicitous of bringing every | 


reputation down to a level with their own. 
But let us acquit them of malice and envy. 


A critic is often guided by the same motives | 


that direct his author. The author endeavors 
to persuade us, that he has written a good book ; 


the critic is equally solicitous to show that he | 


could write a better, had he thought proper.— 
A critic is a being possessed of all the vanity, 


but not the genius of a scholar; incapable, from | 


his native weakness, of lifting himself from the 


ground, he applies to contiguous merit for sup- | 


port; makes the sportive sallies of another’s im- 


agination his serious employment; pretends to | 


take our feelings under his care ; teaches where 


to condemn, where to lay the emphasis of praise ; | 


and may with as much justice be called a man 


of taste, as the Chinese who measures his wis- | 


dom by the length of his nails. 

If, then, a book, spirited or humorous, hap- 
pens to appear in the republic of letters, several 
critics are in waiting to bid the public not to 
laugh ata single line of it; for themselves had 
read it, and they know what is most proper to 
excite laughter. Other critics contradict the 
fulminations of this tribunal, call them all spi- 
eers, and assure the public that they ought to 
laugh without restraint. 
the mean time quietly employed in writing 
notes to the book, intended to show the particu- 
lar passages to be laughed at, when these are 
out, others still there are who write notes upon 
notes: thus a single new book employs not only 
the paper-makers, the printers, the pressmen, 
the book-binders, the hawkers, but twenty crit- 
ics, and as many compilers. In short, the body 
of the learned may be compared to a Persian 
army, where there are many pioneers, several 
sutlers, numberless servants, women and chil- 
dren in abundance, and but few soldiers. Adieu. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY 

BIBLE 





BY WILLIAM SPALDING, A. M. 





2. Oriental learning and Classical, a love of 
goodness, and a zeal for national enlightenment, 
co-operated in producing the most valuable of 
those efforts which present themselves in the 
field of Theology. We have to mark a second 
series of Translations of the Holy Scriptures: 
and, to reach its beginnings, we look back, for 
the last time, to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The first of the three versions whose appear- 
ance is now to be recorded, came from the same 
little knot of exiles, English and Scottish, who 
had sought refuge in Geneva, and had there al- 


ready published a revised edition of the New / 


Testament. Their entire Translation of the Bi- 
ble was printed at the cost of the congregation, 
one of the most active of whose members was 


the father of the founder of the Bodleian Li- . 


brary at Oxford. Being completed soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, it was published in 
1560: it was accompanied by a dedication to 
her, and a prefatory epistle “ To our beloved in 
the Lord, the brethren of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.” Coverdale, John Knox, and sev- 


eral others, have been said to have had some , 


share in the work ; but three only can positive- 
ly be named, all of whom were afterwards min- 
isters in the Church of England. Whitting- 
ham, Calvin’s brother-in-law, who had edited 
the New Testament, was for nearly twenty years 


Dean of Durham, though troubled by his me- , 


tropolitan for his Genevese tendencies ; Gilby 


died at a good old age as Rector of Ashby-de- | 


la-Zouch; and Sampson, refusing a bishopric, 
became successively Dean of Christ Church, 


and a Prebendary of Saint Paul’s, losing the | 


first offiee by being a non-conformist in the 
matter of costume. The Geneva Bible became, 
and long continued to be, the favorite version 
among the English Puritans and Scottish Pres- 
byterians. 

It was not, indéed, adopted by the Church of 
England. But Granmer’s version which had 


been restored to public use, was adinittedly qpen | 
to improvements; and measures were quickly | 


taken for the purpose. The chief promote: of 
the good work was Matthew Parker, Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, one of the most eminent 
among the fathers of the English Church. He 
had the honor, in early life, of declining to be- 


come a professor in Oxford, under the patton- | 
age of Wolsey; and, attaching himself tothe , 


Protestant party, and losing valuable prder- 
ments on the accession of Queen Mary, heim- 
proved his knowledge still further in his en- 
foreed leisure, and was held to be, both in the- 
ology and history, one of the best inforned 
men of his day. Now placed at the head of 


Another set are in | 


bench. Those of them whose names are most 





Grindal, Parker’s energotic successor in the 
Primacy; Bentham, who was esteemed as a 
commentator; the despotic and learned San- 
dys; and Cox, the venerable bishop of Ely, who 
had been the tutor of Edward the Sixth. 


only ones that issued from the press. We are 
told that, in the course of Elizabeth’s reign, 
there appeared eighty-five editions of the Eng- 
| lish Bible, and forty-five of the New Testament ; 
| sixty of the former being impressions of the 
| Geneva version. 

It is right also to note, in passing, the dates 
| of the Roman Catholic version, commonly 
known as the Douay Bible. The New Testa- 
and the Old Testament 


| 

| 

! . . . 

| versions were, with hardly any exception, the 
| 

i 


| ment appeared in 1582, 
in 1610. 
; 38. Our current translation, as every one 
knows, belongs to the reign of James. The 
first movement towards it was made in the cele- 
brated Conference at Hampton Court, when the 
learned Raynolds, the leader of the puritanical 
party, and then president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege in Oxford, proposed to the King that there 
should be a new version. In 1604, a royal let- 
| ter, addressed to the Primate Bancroft, an- 
nounced that the sovereign had appointed fifty- 
four learned men for translating the Bible, and 
ordered that measures should be taken, by se- 
curing the co-operation of eminent Greek and 
Hebrew scholars, and otherwise, for the com- 
mencement and progress of the undertaking.— 
The labors of these persons, however, did not 
begin till the spring of 1607 ; they lasted about 
three years; and the version which was the 
fruit of them was published in 1611. Among 
the other instructions issucd to the translators, 
are articles directing, that the Bishops’ Bible 
‘shall be followed, and as little altered as the 


original will permit;” but that the translations of 


Tyndale, Matthew, Coverdale, Cranmer, and the 
Geneva Bible, shall ‘*be uscd when they agree 
better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible.” 
Of the forty-seven translators whose names 
are recorded, there were many in regard to 
whom enough is known to show, that, in the 
kinds of knowledge qualifying for such a task, 
they were among the most learned men ina 
learned ege. 
minster, supplied their most eminent scholars, 
who were distributed into sectious, varying in 
number from ten to seven; the work being ap- 
portioned among these, and provision made for 


an exchange of corrections among the several | 


widely known were probably the following :— 


Thenceforth, till our last step, the two new | 


Oxford, Cambridge, and West- | 


| 
| 
| 


constantly presents but one side to the earth.— 
Now it has been discovered by calculation, and 
demonstrated asa geometrical fact, that the 
Moon’s centre of form is eight miles nearer to 
us than her centre of gravity, through which, 
of course, her axis of revolution must pass; orin 
other words, this side of the Moon is sixteen miles 
higher than the other. Vf, therefore, we sup- 
pose that the Moon has an atmosphere such as 
ours, it would be of such extreme rarity on the 
only side exposed to our observation, that for 
optical effect and animal life it might as well not 
exist. For mountains upon the Earth, none of 
which are over five miles above the level of the 
sea, have been ascended to a height at which 
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companies, and for a final revision by a com- | 


mittee. Perhaps Bishop Andrews was the most 

famous man among the translators, Raynolds 
the most profound theologian, and Sir Henry 
Saville the most distinguished for classical and 
general accomplishment. 
and Rabbinical erudition seems to have been 
particularly strong. 

The Geneva version still for a time retained 
its popularity; and a new version was one of 


A committee of the Protector’s Parliament of 
1657 consulted several profound scholars, 


| 
{ 


The array of Oriental | 


the abortive schemes of the Long Parliament. | 


among whom were the philosophical Cadworth, | 


the celebrated Orientalist Brian Walton, and 


Edmund Castell, his chief coadjutor in the Pol- | 


yglott Bible. On the evidence of these compe- 
tent judges, they reported to the House that, 
taken as awhole, King James’ is ‘‘the best of 
any translation in the world.” Its reception 
may be considered as having thereafter been 
, universal. 

It is needless to say how nobly simple are the 
style and diction of this, the book in which all 
of us read the Word of Truth. Just as little 
does any one require to be informed, that it has 
| had a wide influence for good on the character 
of our language. But it may be well that we 
call to mind the manner in which it was concoc- 
ted: and that we remember how, a necessary 
consequence of this, its phraseology is consid- 
erably more antique than that of the time in 
which it appeared. It was well for the purity 
of the English tongue, that the history of the 
English Bible took the course it did. 

See Se at 

Tue Wonners oy Puorocraruy.—Ata eon- 
versation at the Polytechnic Institution, in Par- 
is, a curious illustration was given of the capa- 
' bilities of photography in experienced hands, 
' Two photographs were exhibited, one the larg- 
est, and the other the smallest, ever produced 
by the process. The first was a portrait the full 
size of life, and the last was a copy of the Lon- 
don Times on a surface scarcely exceeding two 
inches by three. Both pictures were exceed- 
ingly perfect; the portrait, it is said, being more 
pleasant and far more correct than those usually 
produced, while the copy, notwithstaading its 
exceeding minuteness, could be read without 


4 


lislt writer, Shaftesbury, if I remember, on the | the church, he conducted its organization with | the assistance of a magnifying glass. 


| 








life could not be supported for any length of 
ume, and still mountains have been stretched 
above the panting traveler. What then must 
be the atmosphere at four times such an eleva- 
tion? The conclusion seems inevitable that al- 
though the hither side of the Moon is uninhab- 
itable for want of an atmosphere, the remote 
side may be perfectly adapted to animal life. It 
is at least certain that the mere want of an at- 
mosphere perceptible to us, ig no longer conclu- 
sive as to the uninhabitableness of the planet 
that rules the night. We announce the discov- 
ery on the authority of one of the most emin- 
eut mathematicians and astronomers in the 
world. It will soon be formally declared in a 
scientific quarter. 
ee ese cee 


Tur PinLosopnuy or Raix.—To understand 
the philosophy of this beautiful and often sub- 
lime phenomenon, so often witnessed since the 
creation of the world, and so essential to the 
very existence of plants and animals, a few facts 
derived from observation and a long train of ex- 
periments, must be remembered : 

1. Were the atmosphere everywhere, at all 
times, of a uniform temperature, we should nev- 
er have rain, or hail, or snow. The water ab- 
sorbed by it in evaporation from the sea and 
the earth’s surface, would descend ia an impen- 
etvable vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the 
air when it was once fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, 
and consequently its capacity to retain humidity, 
is proportionably greater in warm than in cold 
air. 

3. The air near the surface of: the earth is 
warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. 
The higher we ascend from the earth the colder 
do we find the atmosphere. Hence the perpe- 
tual snow on very high mountains in the hot- 
test climate. 

Now, when, from continued evaporation, the 
airis highly saturated with vapor, though it 
be invisible and the sky cloudless, if its temper- 
ature is suddenly reduced by cold currents de- 
sccuding from above, or rushing from a higher 
to a lower latitude, or by the motion of satu- 
rated air to a cooler latitude, its capacity to re- 
tain moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, 
and the resultisrain. Air condenses as it cools, 
and, like a sponge filled with water aud com- 
pressed, pours out the water which its 
diminished capacity cannot hold. How sin- 
gular, yet how simple, the philosophy of rain? 
What but Omniscience could have devised such 
an admirable arrangement for watering the 
earth. 3 

eS te 

A Moyster Steam Sutp.—Dickens’ House- 
h old Words gives a description of a mammo:h 
steamer now in process of construction at the 
isle of Dogs, near Greenwich, England. She 
is built of iron, and is to be six hundred and 
eighty fect long, and of twenty-five thousand 
tons burthen—above twice the length of the 
largest steamer afloat, and six times the eapaci- 
ty of the largest men-of-war in the English navy. 
She is expected to make a speed of fifteen knots 
an hour, and carry fuel for a voyage to Aus- 
tralia and back with 5000 tons of cargo and 
4000 passengers and their baggage. She js to 
be worked by a combination of the screw and 
paddle wheels, without canvass. ‘‘The whole 
of this vessel will be divided into ten huge wa- 
ter-tight compartments, by means of iron-plate 
bulk heads carried up to the upper deck, there- 
by extending far above the water-lines. In ad- 
dition to this great safe-guard against accident, 
the whole length of the ship, except where she 
tapers off at either end, is protected by a double 
skin of metal plating, the outer one being dis- 
tant three feet from the interior. These double 
tubular sides are carried to far above the deep- 
est water-mark, and inasmuch as the transverse 
bulk-heads extend to the outer of these skins, 
they are divided into many water-tight subdi- 
visions, any one or two of which, though torn 
or fractured, and filled with water, would not 
affect the buoyancy or safty of the ship.”— 
Shewill be ready for seanext spring, when she is 
expected to make a trial trip,to the United States 
and back, in less than a fortnight. 


or 
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PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES.==-NO. 3. 


PLAN OF SCHOOL ROOM FOR SIXTY SCHOLARS. 
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[26 by 40 feet outside. 


D DD D—Outer and inner doors. The en- 
try should be lighted over the outer door. 


this plan there is but one entrance door. 


In 
The 
boys and girls are furnished with separate clo- 
sets, opening into the school room. 

W W—Windows, of which there are two in 
front, and three on each side. 

A A—Aisles. 
wide, and cach of the other four is two feet 
wide. 


The central one is three feet 


iL H—Desks, four feet in length, and varying 
jn height from one foot five inches, next the 
teacher's table, to two feet two inches, near the 
entrance doors. The desks should vary in 
width from one foot to one foot six inches, and 
slope about an inch to the foot. 

I I—Seats, varying in height from ten to sev- 
enteen inches. The front edge of the seat 
should be in the same perpendicular line as the 
lower edge of the desk. 

T—Teacher’s table, two feet wide and. six 
feet long, fernished with a drawer, lock and 
key. It would be better, perhaps, to have this 
table stand upon a platform, elevated about 
eight inches from the floor, and extending en- 
tirely across the room. 

B B—Blackboard, reaching entirely across 
the back end of the room, which should be 
made by giving the plastering a colored, hard 
finish. 

R R—Recitation, seats. 

S—Stove, the pipe of which, passing over the 
central aisle, skould enter the chimney at the 
back end of the room. 

O—Air tube, under the floor, through which 
pure air may be introduced beneath the stove. 
Impure air should be allowed to pass off through 
a, ventilator adjoining the chimney, or by low- 
ering the upper sash of the windows, or both. 

1, L—Movable seats neer the stove, which may 
be occupied by the scholars while warming, or 
by small children, if necessary. They might 
be placed in the closets, which being warmed, 
could be occupied by assistants as recitation 
rooms, 

\ 
provided with means of ventilation, for the es- 
cape of vitiated air from the room, and for 
the admission of pure air within the room. The 
air of the room is constantly undorgoing a 
change by being respired, rapidly losing its vi- 
tal portions, and being otherwise rendered un- 
wholesome and impure by the insensible perspi" 





INTILATION.—Every school room should be 
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ration of the inmates, and by burning fires.— 
The importance of some arrangements to effect 
a constant supply of pure air, not only in school 
rooms, but in any room where any considerable 
number of persons assemble, has been over- 
looked, to the inevitable sacrifice of health, 
comfort and all cheerful or successful labor.— 
But public attention is now being directed to 
that subject, and due importance, in many in- 
stances, attached to the necessity of providing 
proper means of ventilation, as is shown in ve~ 
ry many of the public rooms and buildings in 
and it is hoped that 
will not fail to reach 
Most of the 
school buildings are provided with ample 


every part of the State ; 
the reform in this respect, 
every 
union 
means of ventilation, but a great majority of 
school houses of the State are without any such 


school room in the State. 


humane provisions, unless it be opening an out- 
side door, or raising the lower sash of the win- 
dows, a means resulting in as many ill effects 
as no means atall. For by opening a door or 
raising the lower sash of a window, a cold cur- 
rent of air is precipitated into the room upon 
the persons of those sitting near those aper- 
tures, causing colds, coughs, and not unfre- 
| quently planting the germs of incurable diseases. 
| The pure air we breathe is composed in every 
one hundred parts, of 21 of oxygen, 78 of nit- 
rogen, and 1 of carbonie acid; but when this 








has been once respired or received into the 


lost 8 per cent. of its oxygem, and gained 8 per 
If this is breathed 
again, it loses another quantity of oxygen, and 


cent. of carbonic. acid. 


gains as much more carbonic acid. 
is the vital principle or part of air, it follows 
that each successive respiration reduces the 
quantity of this vital principle, without which 
no animal can live. Now it has been ascertain- 


ed by experiment, that a healthy, adult person 


three seconds, about thirty-six cubie inches of 
air, which would be twenty-five cubic feet every 
hour, or seventy-five cubic feet every three 
hours. And farther, that ‘‘an animal cannot 
tion; and that air once respired will not sup- 
port combustion; which establishes the impor- 
tant truth, that “air once respired, will not fur- 
ther support animal life.” Ucence it will be 
| seen, that forty-five scholars, during a three 
hours’ session of school, would exhaust the vi- 
tality of three thousand three hundred and sev- 





As oxygen | , , : 
| longer, both would have gone out together, and 








lungs and again thrown off, it is found to have | 


receives into his lungs, at cach inhalation, every | 


| the necessity of providing a constant supply of 


live in air which is unable to support combus. ! 


| than the house concerning which the preceding 





enty-five cubic feet of air; and were they kept 
in a room of the size of twenty by twenty-four 
feet, and seven feet in height, in which no pure 
air would be admitted, and could they breathe 
the pure air until it is all once respired, they 
would all cease to exist before the expiration of | 
three hours.* For the room of the dimensions 
named, would contain 3360 cubic feet of air, | 
which is fifteen cubic feet less than is necessary 
to support healthy respiration. There are many 
school rooms containing no more cubic feet of 
air than is mentioned in the above supposed 
case, and in which are crowded forty-five schol- 
ars, but the rooms are far from being air-tight, 
so that such a condition of things as above sup- 
posed, cannot well exist; but there are approxi- 
mations to it, and this is given to show the ne- 
cessity of large rooms, high ceilings, and pro- | 
per means of ventilation. 

The Hion. Ira Mayhew, superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Michigan, in 
his very excellent work on “ Popular Educa- 
tion,” from which the above statements are de- 





rived, relates the following incident, as having 
occurred while in the discharge of his duty as | 
such officer: ‘In the winter of 1841-2, I visi- 
ted a school in which the magnitude of the evil 
under consideration (want of proper ventilation,) 
was clearly developed. Five of the citizens of 
the district attended me-in my visit to the 
school. We arrived at the school house about 
the middle of the afternoon. It was a close, 
new house, eighteen by twenty-four feet on the 
ground, two feet less in one of its dimensions 


calculation is made. There were present forty- 
three scholars, the teacher, five patrons, and 
myself, making fifty in all. 


Immediately after 
entering the school house, one of the trustees 
remarked to me: ‘I believe our school house 
is too tight to be healthy.’ I made no reply, 
but secretly resolved that I would sacrifice my 
comfort for. the remainder of the afternoon, and 
hazard my health, and my life even, to test the 
accuracy of the opinions I had entertained on 
this important subject. I marked the uneasi- 
ness and dullness of all present, and especially 
of the patrons, who had been been aceustomed 
to breathe a pure atmosphere. 


School con- 
tinued an hour and a half, at the close of which 
I was invited to make some remarks. I arose 
to do so, but was unable to proceed until I had 
opened the outer door, and snuffed a few times 


the purer air without. When I had partially | 


recovered my wonted vigor, I observed with | 
delight the renovating influence of the current | 
of air that had entered the door, mingling with 
and gradually displacing the fluid poison that | 
filled the room, and was about to do the work | 
of death. It seemed as though I was standing , 
at the mouth of a huge sepulchre, in which the | 
dead were bring restored to life. After a short | 
pause, i proceeded with a few remarks ; chiefly, | 
however, on the subject of respiration and ven- | 
tilation. The trustees, who had just tested their 
accuracy and bearing upon their comfort and | 
health, resolved immediately to provide for ven- | 
tilation. * # z * * 
Before leaving the house on that occasion, I 
was informed an evening meeting had been at- ! 
tended there the preceding week, which they | 
were obliged to dismiss before the erdinary ex- | 
ercises were concluded, because, as they said 
‘We all got sick, and the candies were almost | 
out.’ Little did they realize, probably, that the 
light of life became just as nearly extinct as did | 
the candles. Had they remained there a little | 
there would have been enacted the memorable | 
ragedy of the Black: Iole of Calcutta, into 
which were thrust a garrison of one hundred 
and forty-six persons, one hundred and twenty- 


three of whom perished miserably in a few hours, 
being suffocated by the confined air.” 


So tragical a scene as the one above supposed 
will not probably oceur, but it forcibly illustrates 


pure air, and of affording means for the escape 
from the room of foul air, generated by respira- 
tion and other causes. For, if ina school num. 


bering forty-five scholars, 5624 cubic feet of air 


loses its vital power every half hour, and this 
vitiated air, mixing with the atmosphere of the 
room, proportionately deteriorates the whole | 


' 
mass, some means must be provided to supply | 
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| of a vision. 


| days were days of sorrow, but 


the necessary quantity of oxygen, or the most 
evil results will inevitably ensue. During warm 
weather resort may be had to opening doors 
and windows as a means of ventilation, with. 
less of evil effects than at times when a fire is 
needed to sustain the warmth of the room ; but 
in the winter season other means are necessary. 

Pure air should be introduced into the room 
by means of a tube leading from the outside of 
the wall of the building beneath the floor, and 
opening into the school room under the stove, 
as, mentioned in Plan No. 1. By this arrange- 
ment the pure air will be moderately warmed 
before it circulates through the room. The size 
of this admission tube, or flue, must depend 
upon the size of the room and the number of 
occupants; but if supplied with a register at 
the opening under the stove, the amount of air 


| necessary to be admitted may be easily regula- 


ted, provided the tube is large enough, which 
should not be less than twelve inches square. 

A flue should be constructed, through which 
the noxious air may escape, adjoining the smoke 
flue, which should be-at the opposite side of the 
room from the place where the stove is situated, 
and cold air admitted. This flue should not be 
less than eighteen inches in diameter, with a 
smooth inside surface, and an aperture nearly 


| the size of the flue, near the ceiling of the room, 


furnished with a register that it may be opened 
or closed at pleasure. By carrying up this ven- 
tilating flue close beside or within the smoke 
flue, the warmth of the latter during the season 
when fires are used, will rarify the air in 
the former. sufficiently to sustain a constant 
draught of air from the room. The ventilating 
flue may be made to connect with the chimney 
in the attic. 





For the Journal. 

A SKETCH. d 
Memory and Fancy have entered partnership 
in the idea trade, which promises to be a profit- 
able speculation, as the article is in great de- 
mand. The capital is principally supplied by 
Memory, while the business of the firm is left 
to the junior partner. This is a very good ar- 
rangement, as Memory is a straight-forward, 
matter-of-fact old gentleman, having a strong 
mind but no tect. Fancy, on the contrary, has 
an active, ardent temperament, and possesses 
the happy faculty of multiplying the original 
stock indefinitely, if only some kind friend will 
start him in life. Besides, the former has too 
much principle to be successful in mercantile 


arrangements. He cannot speak falsely, while 


| the latter is deeply versed inroguery and is nev- 


er so truly in his element as when employed in 
combining and polishing second hand goods so 
that they may pass for new. 

From this eompany I ordered materials for a 
composition, whieh were delivered in the form 
As itis a retail establishment, the 
quantity supplied was not sufficient to enatl> 
me to take a very general view of worlds and 
their inhabitants. I will therefore sketch the 
outlines of a single character as she arose to my 
mind, 


Her form was not sylph-like, and her features 


could not be called classical ; but genuine good- 
ness irradiated her countenance and gave grace 
Iler youthful 
the scorching 
fires of affliction purified and refined her na- 
ture. The tendrils of her affections had been 
rudely severed by the scythe of Time, but they 
drooped not. And her heart, instead of being 
blasted and withered by the early frosts of her 
life, beat hopefully on, chastened and subdued. 

Truth and love were the guiding stars of her 
life. It was the golden light of Truth that 
eleaming from the well-spring of knowledge in 


and musie to every movement. 


vited her to taste the living waters, which kin 
dled in her breast a glowing enthusiasm and in- 
cited her to renewed intellectual effort. it was 
the star of love that flooded her pathway with 
a silver radiance, and rewarded all sacrifices by 


| its soft and constant light. 


Love and Truth, “Stars in the East,” went 
before her in her search for a higher wis- 
dom, and stood ever the “ great white throne.” 
From thenee they had emanated, and there, 
their mission being accomplished, they rested, 
They will shine to the end, blending their rays 
with the pure Hght of Heaven. 

Milwaukee Female Coliege, May 20th, 1855. 
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For the Journal. | 
MY FAVORITE AUTHORS---NO. 8. 
BULWER. 

Of all the romance-writers I like Bulwer the 
best. With the utilitarian school who preach up 
Total Abstinence in fiction I have nothing in com- 
mon. I love beauty, I love poetry, I love the rose, 
and the rainbow, without asking ‘ what use are 
they?” I love the dance, and the song, the 
glad rush of youthful blood, the bounding, 
burning, glorious play of youthful passion and 
power; I love whatever gives pleasure, the 
steed that bounds with me o’er hill and dale, 
the sounds or the numbers that bear away my 
soul on their wings, the book that paints for 
me glorious, passionate life, the strife of he- | 
roes, the struggles of ambitious, daring youth, 
the scholar’s lovely but deep-felt emotions, and 
all the finely-wrought history of human minds, | 
without asking for anything farther than pres- | 
ent enjoyment and its glad and long remem- | 
brance. I love novels, and have spent many a | 
happy hour over their enchanting pages, and of | 
all novelists I like Bulwer best. 

I do not except even Scott with his accurate | 
descriptions of manners, his thorough knowl- 
edge of national features, the naturalness of his 
characters, his knowledge of the heart, his store , 
of legend from Fairy-land, and his warm, kind- 
ly, true-hearted spirit. Scott deals most with 
the outward, he describes other men and their | 
thoughts, he does not give us hisown. He 
knows and tells of everything, but as in Shaks- ; 
peare, we sce little of the author himself. Bul- , 
wer is intensely subjective, everything he writes 





is colored with the hues of his own mind. I like | 
a remark of his, “‘we are none of us half ego- 
tistical enough.” The more a man speaks from 
his own heart sincerely, the better for other peo- 
Nor do I except James, with his historical 
his mind deep-imbued with ro- 
nor even Dickens, 


ple. 
knowledge, 
mance, and his artistic skill; 
the very master of tears and smiles, the irresis- 

tible, the inimitable, the whole-souled, loving, | 
well-loved Dickens; much less Cooper, or Ains- | 
worth, or any of the school of nameless trash- 

whose thick-spawned pamphlets , 
Of | 


being judge, 


producers, 
‘cover our waters and darken our lands.” 
the whole race of romances, we 
Bulwer stands at the head. 

I like him for his true scholar spirit. His | 
mind has scarecly won the deep nationality of | 
Scott or Dickens, or our own Kennedy or Simins. 
Whether the scene of his story be at London 
or Paris, or Florence or the sunny isles of the 
East, its plan and character, its material are the | 
same. He draws from universal humanity. He 
paints not the Englishman or the Italian, but | 
the man. Tis mind has been familiar with the | 
master-pieces of all literature, and thoroughly 
trained in those great schools of the intellect, | 

| 
| 
j 


the tongues of ancient Athens and ancient 
Rome. His habits of thought led him to dwell 
not on nature or science, bui on the inward, the 
Ifis earlier 


mental and moral part of san. 
works are sometimes humorous, generally light 
and gay, his later are deep, serious, solemn, as 
those dark depths of the soul he delights to 
paint. Says an eloquent author, “ncne can 
long wear the heavy yoke of genius but the iron | 
We may well see 


enters deep into his soul.” 
this in comparing the trifling foppishness of | 
“ Polham,” or even the attempted seriousness of 
*s Paul Clifford,” with the sad history of a noble | 
natured fellow iu the deep, 

dark record of damning crime in his ‘ Lucre- | 
tia,” or the grand and gloomy workings of high } 
intellect struggling with fierce passion, weaken- 
ing and disquieting, the whole contending of | 

our worse and better nature, so beautifully told 
Itis the very genius and spirit of | 
The sublime and terrible idea | 


“Eugene Aram,” 


in Zanoni. 
ancient Greece, 
of Destiny which governs the high tragedy of | 


Athens, comes back upon us in the story of the 
noble, yet criminal Aram and the high-minded 
Madeline whose fortunes are so strangely linked | 
with his own. The dreamings of the later Pla- 
tionists when the Oriental spirit of star-worship 
and magic was mingled with the philosophy of 
Greece ave most skilfully portrayed in that mas- 
ter-piece of rich, wild thought and true ro- 
mance—{Zanoni.) Not one reader in a thou- 
sand knows or can comprehend aught of the 
feelings or thoughts that filled the mind of him 





' truth. 


who could write that book. How beautifully 
in the “ Last Days of Pompeii” does he clothe 
with life the skeletons, and fill with animation 
the deserted dwellings of that “City of the 
Dead,” and make those departed spirits breathe 
and speak and live before us. How skilfully 
does he paint the proud yet crafty Egyptian 
priest, the high-souled woman-like Ione, the 
pure and good (Olinthus,) the unspoiled child 
of fortune, the gifted Glaucus, and how does he 
give us the very spirit of the time, each pul- 
sation of the very heart of Pompeii. This is 
the result of genius, working on the material 
furnished by study, long anddeep. What pow- 
er of concentration he displays! what vividness 
and intenseness of thought! I know of none 
who so rivets the attention. The chain of his 
story is burnt in upon the mind. The energy 
of his style suits well the nature of his thought. 
The concise nervous antithesis adds new vigor 
toa thought which seems to contain volumes in 
itself. His rich, poctic language, his style la- 
bored till no trace of art remains, his use of ep- 
ithets where every word is a new idea, his very 
use of abstract terms which no one ever wielded 


like him, are the fittest expression of his cleva- | 


ted imaginings, his strong grasp of the idea, 
his artist-like Ideality. His dwelling is on high, 
and his words are like his thoughts—beautiful, 
pure, and strong, as the ideal of a young 
Apollo. 

Bulwer, though he be a novelist, is no dream- 
er. His views of life, though passioned like 
himself, are truer than many deem. 


' mon-place, who deny the reality of romance be- 
cause it falls not within the limit of their worth- | 


less experience. For my part, whatever man 
has written comes from within his own bound- 
less being, and I hold that within it must be 
derful and infinite, stretching to Heaven and to 
Hell, and do they tell us they have measured 
and surveyed this infinite nature and that with- 
in it are no such passions, and among its sharers 
no such tempers as the novelist describes ?— 
Fools! It is his business to draw the heroic, 


| the romantic, the uncommon; does it follows 
| therefore, these things must needs be unreal? 


Bulwer especially is in earnest in his views of 
life. Me is too, a practical, acting man, a lover 
of the people, a Radical, if you please, and has 
been, perhaps is in the British parliament. His 
party predilections are abundantly shown in his 
unfinished history of Athens, written, one would 


| think, directly against Mitford, where his evi- 


dent partiality is scarcely atoned for by the 
clearnesss, force, and beauty of the style, and 
the masterly analysis of Athenian literature.— 
His philosophy, and in fact himself, are in all his 
works; you get a favorable idea of it from his 


| “Conversations with an Ambitious Student in 


ill health.” But would you, sir, like your sister 
or your “belle amie” to read all Bulwer’s nov- 
els? I answer candidly I would not. Neither 
would I wish her to sce or hear a thousand 
things which for myself would not make the 
difference of a straw. The fact is, books, until 
quite lately were written by and for men. Ifa 
lady learns but little of them, that little should 


| be well chosen or it is dangerous; if she learns 


much, the same discipline and consequent 


strength of mind that saves us will protect her. | 
M. 





—-——+e0go-— 
For the Journal. 

In these days of retrenchment and reform, 
| and loud ery of want of economy in the admin- 
istration of State affairs, it may not be amiss to 
inquire into the “‘management of the School 
Fund” after its distribution as well as the dis- 
trict taxes levied for sehool purposes. Economy 


is a word frequently used, but in a majority of | 
cases sadly misunderstood, if the management | 


of School District Finances is any criterion by 
which to judge. Far too many of our school 
districts are ‘*penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 
Far too many by saviny, squander the people's 
money. 

I propose to write a few thoughts that have 
suggested themselves to my mind upon the sub- 
ject of Economy in the erection and furnishing 
of School Houses. 


It is they | 
| who tell us false who would make life a com- 


Humanity is deep and broad and won- | 


There is a false economy in all departments 
of life, which leaves in the pocket a dollar to- 
day, only to return and demand two dollars to- 
morrow. 
| ses an article merely because it is cheap, with. 
| out regard to its quality or durability. 
: many of this class of economists find their way 
into District Boards. The houses erected by 
them require the services of the mechanic more 
months in the year than of the teacher. Not 
only is the poor material constantly becoming 
poorer, but its very poverty exposes it to the 
attacks of foreign foes. Every truant boy loves 
to aid Time in his work of destruction. 
cares for the pld School House ” has cost many 
a district more in ten years than would have 
been the extra expense of a first rate building. 
This same economy generally places a school 
house upon a spot fit for nothing else, with no 
pleasant surroundings, with walls so contracted 
as to send forth from its contaminated atmos- 
phere even the strongest into the world to sick- 
en and die. 


| 
| 
{ 





| my which looks beyond the present pecuniary 
saving to the physical, mental and moral well. 


This introduces to our notice that irwe econo- 


| being of the children of the State. 
| less admit that the Public School must supply 
the educational wants of the great mass of the 
| people of any State, and especially of that por- 
tion upon whom the State depends for prosperi- 
ty. The true economist then will see to it that 


| 
| from the Public School flow streams of health, 
| 
| 


intelligence, refinement and virtue, and this too, 
| if he looks no farther than the narrow limits of 
his own family. 
school must depend to a great gxtent upon the 
location, construction and furnishing of the 
| school houses. Directly and indirectly this is 
|'the point of greatest importance. Allow me to 

illustrate this in a familiar manner. Among 
| your readers, perhaps, may be found some who 
grumble when taxed for the erection of a new 
school house, under the plea that “the old one 
is good enough.” “ Besides, I have a large 
family to support, and I must economize.” 
there be such a one, (those who practice such 
economy do not generally take any Educational 
Journal,) will he be kind enough to lend me his 
ear a few moments this month and next. 


Well, sir, I see you are a farmer, one of the 
“bone and sinew” of onr land. You havea 

You are deeply interested in their 
Your highest desire is to see them 
well settled, useful and happy in society, with 
enough of this world’s goods to make them 
comfortable and to screen them from the pinch- 
ings of want. You are practicing economy 
solely for their sake. In this you show the true 
feeling of the parent. But, dear sir, in grumb- 
| ling about the erection of the new school house, 
may you not be acting under the guidance of 
false principles ? 


large family. 
prosperity. 


You knew perhaps years ago, Mr.——. Ilis 
children you were acquainted with. They re- 
ceived their education at the “old school house,” 
“under the hill,” on the sandy knoll, between 
the blacksmith shop and the cedar swamp. It 
| Was furnished with slab seats without supports 
for the baek. Around the room was placed a 
shelf for the older scholars to write upon, and 
| to serve at other times as a “‘ head-rest” for the 
| little fellows. Its ceiling was very low and was 
variegated with ink-spots and spit-balls, its walls 
unhung with aught save spider’s webs, and here 
and there the hat or bonnet of some few who 
would be neat in spite of such circumstances. 
| When Mr. s children commenced going to 
| school, the district were desirous to erect a new 
house upon the hill in that fine enclosure, over- 
looking the pond, and shaded by those noble 
elms. M. ’3 influence and vote defeated 
it, and Economy voted the old house good 
enough. Now where are those children? What 











respect to the health, intelligence, refinement 
and virtue of those whose interests he thought 
he consulted when he voted asdid. That love- 
ly daughter, the lamb of the flock, who would 
study in spite of the noise from the blacksmith 
shop and the foul air pouring in from the 
swamp, is laidin her grave. Ter companion at 





I refer to the economy which purcha- | 


Too | 


“Who | 


All doubt- | 


The success of the public | 


if 


has been the result of Mr. ——’s economy, in’ 


| echeol, the light ain om who or his 
books to pelting the frogs in the mud-hole near 
| by, and who would repay his father’s kindness 
by attention to his study, has long labored un- 
| der a disease which has crippled him, so that he 
is a burden to himself and to others. The oth- 
ers saved their health, but it was done at the 
| expense of mental improvement, and you have 
}some knowledge of their intelligence. Their 
manners, like the ‘old school house,” are un- 
' painted without or within, bearing as they ever 
| must bear the impress of the lifeless sand hill, 
| the charcoal sketches of the smith shop, and 
| exhibiting the want of delicacy, which a ming- 
ling of sexes in such a spot without conven" 
iences in doors or out must ever engender. So , 
The truant life which 
such circumstances would beget was not unat- 
tended in their case, as it never is in the case 
of others with a love of sport and mischief be. 
torturing poor 


much for refinement. 





| ginning in hunting bird’s nests, 
animals, insulting the passer-by, and indulging 
| in all sorts of vice which are so common to idle 
| hands and heads, and which must eventually 
| lead to courses of vice of deeper dye. You 
| have doubtless heard of the imprisonmrnt of 
| the elder son, who possessed a mind of a high 
| order and was therefore selected as the leader 
of the truant band. Mis course has been on- 
| ward and downward since he yielded to the 
temptation which the very school house itself 
presented tohim. Another by a course of fraud, 
commenced under the ‘old school house ” dis- 
| cipline, to avoid detection, has involved his fa- 
ther in debt to an amount far beyoud the whole 
| cost of a * » So mueh for virtue.— 
But I must leave 
you till next month, and as you look at the 
print, forget not that the seed was sown in the 

“Old School House.” More next month. P. 

Platteville, May, 1855. 

allies 


new house. 


Pray, where is the economy ? 


For the Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE FINE 
ARTS UPON THE MORAL AND INe. 
TELLECTUAL NATUBE. 








The mind of man is susceptible of certain 
emotions, which are termed emotions of taste. 
These emotions may be aroused from their usual 
passive state by the contemplation of certain 
objects in nature, and also of certain works of 
art. Those objects which possess the power of 
arousing such emotions within the mind, are 
termed objects of taste, and among other char- 
acteristics they possess beauty, truthfulness, and 
often, sublimity. Those arts which assist us in 
forming such combinations as will arouse these 
emotions, are termed the Fine Arts. Among 
these, Music, Poetry, Painting and Sculpture 
stand pre-eminent, and to the refined and intel- 
ligent they are sources of the most exquisite 
enjoyment. Let him who doubts this, listen to 
a strain of melody, in which the soul forgets 
her earthly fetters, and imagines herself in an 
elysium of light and beauty, listening to an an- 
gel’s song. Let him gaze upon an embodiment 
of the painter’s ideal, and then read the rich- 
nesss of thought and the purity of moral senti- 
ment necessary to enable one to form, from the 
creations of his own mind, a personification of 
truth and beauty. Let him visit the poet’s 
ideal realm, or view the shapeless block of mar- 
ble transformed into a seeming living, breath 
ing image. Will he marvel then that the fa- 
bled lyre of Orpheus had such a wondreus 
charm, or that some enraptured ones of yore, 
while gazing at a representation of the god of 
love, fancied they saw a radiant halo encircling 
his majestic brow? No! no, the mind, unless 
sunk in degradation, is not, can not be insensi- 
ble to such objects, and while contemplating 
them must be conscious of an expansion, a pu- 
and a brighter burnishing of 


rifying of soul, 
that clectric chain which passes through the 
human heart, connecting it with the Eternal. 

Go my soul and read such works with thy 
clear eye,—trace on the heart’s tablet the lesson 
learned, and then devote thy life, if thou canst, 
to the pursuit of pleasure; toil, unceasingly 
toil, for outward adorning, wholly unmindful of 
that precious jewel which should be fitly polish- 
edand prepared for a brilliant setting; gather, 
with an anxious hand, frail, earthly blossoms, 
but pluck none of those living ones whose fra- 
grance fills eternity. ms 

Milwaukee Female College, May 20th, 1855. 
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DEATH OF HON. H. A. WRIGHT. 

We copy from an exchange the following 
obituary notice of the late Hon. If. A. Wrient, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in this 


State, and heartily indorse the resolutions pass- | 


ed by his associates in office. Our own per- 
sonal acquaintance with the deceased was slight 
but from several interviews with him, we were 
deeply impressed with his ardent interest in the 


educational interests of our young State—his | 
gentlemanly courtesies and untiring energy.— | 


Me has left behind him the legacy of a good | 
example, and in the list of honorable positions | 
he was called to occupy, our young men and 
teachers will find an evidence of the distinction 
even an invalid may obtain by 
determination and lofty purpose. 


unflinching 
We earnest. 
ly join in the wish expressed below, as to the 
appointment of his successor; and hope the ad- 
mirable suggestions in the the report of the late 
Superintendent may be followed out to the let- 
ter by the one called to take his place: 

“Tt is our melancholy duty to announce the 
death of the Hon, Hiras A. Wrrest, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of this State. He 
died at his home, in Prairie du Chien, Sunday, 
the 27th inst., at 2 o'clock, P. M. @His disease 
was chronic bronchitis, complicated by an at- 
tack of dropsy in the chest. He had been long 
in iil health, but hopes were entertained of his 
ultimate recovery, till within a very short time 
of his death. The attack of dropsy, however, 
was sudden, aad in a few days produced a fatal 
termination, 
able disease. 

The deceased was in the very prime of life, 
being little over 82 years of age. No man of 
his years in the State, had acted a more pure 
and honorable part in public affairs. He settled 
in Prairie du Chien at an early day, and com- 
menced the publication of the Prairie du Chien 
Patriot, an independent Democratic paper, 
which he conducted with great prudence, ond 
with respectable ability. He was elected Coun- 
ty Judge of Crawford county, which office he 
filled to general satisfaction. In 1850 he was 
elected to the State Senate, and served during 
the sessions of 1851 and 1852. At the close 
of his term he was elected to the Assembly, in 
which he sat for the session of 1858, and held 
the responsible position of Chairman of the 
Committee on Education. In September of 
that year he was nominated on the second bal- 
lot without opposition, for the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and was 
elected by a majority of many thousands over 
a highly popular and competent competitor.— 
No man in public life in this State has borne a 
fairer reputation, or enjoyed a career of more 
honorable usefulness. He was universally res- 
pected, a courteous gentleman, a true and no- 
ble hearted friend, and one whom it was a plea- 
sure to esteem and love, 

A few wéeks since, in apprehension of a fa- 
tnl termination of his disease, Judge Wright 
addressed to Gov. Barstow a resignation of his 
office. The Governor was absent from the State 
and no action was taken upon it. A number of 
petitions were addressed to his Excellency re- 
questing him not to accept the resignation. Its 
acceptance was therefore delayed till it became 
certain what would be the result of his illness. 

The death of Judge Wright creates a vaean- 
cy inan important public office. We'trust that 


of what was, otherwise, remedi- 


from among the warmest practical friends of | 
education and the best men in this State, the | 


Governor will select a successor that will give 
character, efficiency and success to the system 
of Public Education in Wisconsin.” 


Upon the announcement of the death of Mr. | 


Wright the State offices in Madison were closed 


for the day, and ata meeting of his associates | 


in the administration of the State government, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


“Resolved, Thatin the death of the IIon. Hi- | 


ram A. Wright, state superintendent of public 
instruction, the people of the State of Wiseon- 


hen PR POPPIN A OP 
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| gin have been deprived of the services of an 

| able, upright and diligent public servant, and 
| the cause ef education in the northwest has 

lost an earnest and faithful friend and advocate. 
Resolved, That his associates of the several 
| State departments entertain high admiration and 
| respect for the character of the deceased, which 
| has ever been distinguished by an unswerving 
| adherence to honorable principle, and constant 
fidelity to every trust reposed in him, whether 
in private or public life; and will continue to 
cherish his memory with feelings of affection- 
ate regard. 


»! Resolved, That they tender to the widow and 


| family cf the deceased their sincere condolence 
in this sad bereavement, and that a copy of these 
proceedings be forwarded to them, signed by 
the chairman and secretary.” 
| ALEX. T. GRAY, Ch’n. 
, A Menaes, Sec’y. 
| In the Supreme Court, on the fact of the de- 
cease of Mr. Wright being ascertained, the At- 
torney of the State being absent, E. M. Hunter, 
Esq., a counsellor of this Court, gave the court 
to be informed that on the 27th inst., the Hon. 
Hiram A. Wright, late Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, departed this life, at his resi- 
dence at Prairie du Chien. And in token of 
respect for the memory of the deceased, the 
Court adjourned for one day, and directed these 
proceediags to be entered upon the records of 
the Court. 

At the June stated meeting of the State His- 
torical Society, the following resolutions were 
passed. We shall findroom next month for the 
eloquent eulogy of Judge Atwood, upon the 
deceased. 

“Resolved, That we have heard with feelings 
of the deepest regret, of the recent death of 
the Hon. Hiram A. Wright, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, and a 
member of this Executive Committee of the 
State Historical Society. 

“Resolved, That in the death of Judge 
Wright, the committee has lost an honored and 
useful member, his friends an ornament to their 
circle, his family a devoted husband and father, 
the State a faithful and efficient officer, and this 
Society a worthy coadjutor. 

“Resolved, That in respect for the memory 
of Judge Wright, this meeting do adjourn for 
one week, and that a copy of these proceedings, 
properly attested, be transmitted to the family 
of the lamented deceased.” 
SEE ae aE EE a 

Our leader last month, in which there were 
some plain statements concerning the unfortu- 
nate position of many of our cotemporaries of 
the press, in matters of morals and home influ- 
ence, has caused some fluttering among the 
editorial goose-quills. Some affect to think the 
Mentor we should be, must confine his remarks 
to affairs of the school house. We beg leave 
to differ from such wise suggestions, and as ed- 
ucation is an affair of the hearthstone, where 
the Lares and Minerva join hands, we shall take 
the liberty of looking over the enclosure our 
friends so kindly would throw ardund us.— 
Our text is 


“ No pent up school house should contract our powers, 
The whole boundless field of education is ours.’ 


That there is a wide field gf operation before 
us in those same school houses, we confess, and 
hope the articles on School Architecture, Teach- 
ers’ and Parents’ Duties, School Libraries, Xe., 
&c., will show our interest in those departments. 
But we shall not confine ourselves to such lim- 
its, and as a sufficient reason for our conduct, 
quote the following too truthful an extract: 

“Tig Race ror Fictiox.—‘tT want a paper 
that has long stories in it,’ said a young lady; 
and she added, ‘I don’t want a paper for any 
thing else.’ Poor girl! much to be pitied—and 
a pitiful appearance she will make through life, 
at the present rate. 
no acquaintance with the history of her times, 
| no intellectual—nothing but newspaper novels! 
Empty heads they must be that can find room 








She wants nothing serious, 


ry. Yet these are the heads for which the 
| weekly press toils and groans, throwing off by 
| the ten thousands its sheets of shallow, insipid 
and disgusting fiction; and for this an amount 
of money is paid which a sound literature utter- 
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| 
| every week for some ten columns of a sham sto- 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


ly fails to command. Yes, Christian fathers 
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and mothers buy this vile trash for their sons 
and daughters, and so minister to their ignor- 
ance and destitution of all taste and fitness for 
life’s duties. Doubtless the periodical press 
does more than any other instrumentality to de- 
cide the opinions, habits of thought, and gen- 
eral character of the age. A family will very 
soon begin to show a sympathy with its weekly 
paper, and parent and child will soon begin as- 
similating to it in sentiment and feeling; and 
as families are, so is the community at large.— 
Blind and stupid, therefore, yea, worse, are 
those parents who tolerate in their houses a 
class of papers which are good for nothing— 
made up of the writings of silly, ignorant scrib- 
blers, who would be “at the foot” in a town 
school, much more in a school of good morals. 
Such the teachers of half the present genera- 
tion.” 

In addition to the above, we will make some 
extracts from a work which has been very ex- 
tensively lauded by the press throughout the 
Union, and many editors, we dare say, who have 
been in the habit of indiscriminately praising 
books, when they have been favored (?) with 
complimentary copies, would stand aghast could 
they imagine the lurking tide of sceptiscism 
with which many of these loudly puffed works 
abound. Here at the outsct, we disclaim any 
intention of running a tilt at Phrenology. 
to the merits or demerits of that science, we 
have nothing to say. We know, however, that 
many intelligent believers in the science, hold 
very different views from Mr. Fowler, whom 
“a little (avery little) learning hath made mad.” 
But we wish to give, in his own language, some 
of the opinions of its chief High Priest in this 
country, Mr. Fowler. They are given below; 
with volume and page noted. 

Pureno.ocy A ScupsTiruTe FoR THe Brine. 
—‘‘Phrenology must and will prevail. It is 
demonstrable science. If even the Bible could 
be found to clash with it, then would the Bible 
go by the board. Nothing could save it.”— 
Fowler on Religion, p. 8. 


“If experiment—continued for four thousand | 


years, and tried in all ages, and by a vast ma- 
jority of Christendom—can prove any thing, | 
that experiment, or rather its total failure, and 
that, too, under all circumstances, has proved | 
incontestibly that, taking man as he is, and the | 
Bible as it is, the latter is not and never can be 
the all-sufficient religious guide of the former. 
—I bid, pp. 19, 20. 

“How shall we know what is right and what 
is wrong? By what standard shall we try our 
ereeds and all our practices ? 


—is perfection itself—as perfect as God could | 


make it. Ifence, to follow that nature or belief 
in practice is to believe right, to do right.”— 
Ibid, p. 48. 

‘“Phrenology can tell us all that a man can 
know as to what is right and wrong, good or 
bad, sinful and holy ; all that can be known of 
duty, penitence, and of pardon; all that can be 
known of the times, places, and modes of wor- 
ship; all that can be known, all that is, con- 
cerning its frequency, its character, and its. ef- 
fects." —J bid, p. 32. 

Prayer 1s or No Avau.—“ The whole’ uni- 
verse, God himself included, 


effects reign supreme, and allow not the least 
chance for prayer to effect the least change in 
effects, because it. cannot change their causes, 
And to suppose that human entreaties can 
change the mind, the will, the eternal purpose 
of the Almighty ‘*s utter folly, 
blasphemy.” 


is downright 


Do extracts like these need any comment? 
We would hope not, but when the press praise, 
and families unsuspectingly receive into their 
midst books containing such opinions, is it not 
time that a warning voice was raised against 
the tide of irreligion and blasphemy which ma- 
ny of our editors are aiding in fastening upon 
us? We say aiding, for we can lay our hand 
on many papers which fall with very transports 
of admiration in the train of this same Mr, 
Fowler. We do not wish to impugn their mo- 
tives in so doing, but would respectfully inform 
them that, when.they launch out their sneers at 
the out-of-the-way position we may have as- 
a 


wee 
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As 


a] 


By the standard | 
of the nature of man. That nature is all right } 


is governed by | 
immutable, unalterable laws; that causes and | 


ON A RO St ew ~~ a A 


Paar as an ‘Rawcational Sian, in vdhewing 
up the wrong position of some of our editorial 
biethren, in their selected matter, its tone and 
moral bearing, and the wrong direction their 
thoughtless puffs may often give to the minds of 
their readers, that in the extended view we 
take of education, the warning voice cannot too 
often be heard, when books containing such dis- 
graceful extracts as we have above copied, are 
daily thrust by importunate traveling agents 
upon family circles, and are lauded by periodi- 


did they dream of the woful influence of the 
works they praise. We offer these remarks 
and extracts as a defence of our position, in last 
month’s leader, and assure those who may have 
sneered at it, that we can multiply proofs such 
as these, and if our view of education in an in- 
tellectual and moral sense be correct, it may 
not be amiss for an Lducational Journal to lift 
its voice against immorality and irreligion. 
eee ais 

The following communication is clipped from 
the Appleton Crescent. The Appletonians are 
a public spirited race, and we hope they will 
follow out the suggestions of the writer. The 
articles signed ‘ Baritone,” in some of our pre- 
vious numbers, have been extensively copied, 
and we were quite proud of their adaptative- 
ness in style and spirit to the subject. We wish 
for the sake of the advancement of our young 
school-goers in a more complete development 
than our course of study now embraces, such 
articles were to be found in every home news- 
paper. 

MEUSIC IN CORIMON SCHOOLS. 





Mr. Eprror :—<Are you aware that one of the 
most decided improvements of our modern 
school system is not introduced into our Dis- 
trict Schools? Or if there are exceptions they 
are but exceptions? I mean the Teaching and 
Practice of Vocal Music. There can be no 
greater defect in the management of our com- 
mon schools, than the neglect of the Teacher 
to require the school to practice singing in con- 
cert as a part of the exercises. There are ma- 
| ny who might have become proficients in mu- 
sic, could they have had the opportunity to cul- 
tivate when young the musical talent with which 
| nature 





e has endowed them; but circumstances 
| have deprived them of every advantage from 
| other than the common school, and there the 
| science was wholly neglected. But even those 
; who have comparatively no musical talent, 

would have been much benefitted, for experience 
| has demonstrated that in no schools can as great 
progress in all that constitutes a good school, 
| Be observed, as in those where the Teacher by 


ls 


| precept and example leads the pupils in the 
| school and concert song. 


The great Poet of Nature speaks of Music— 


| 
| “Whose golden touch could soften steel and stone ; 
! Make tigers tame—” 

i 


“This music crept by me upun the waters ; 

| Allaying both their fury and my passion, 
With its sweet air.” 

Now, sir, if it will act as a restorative of or- 
| der and produce any of the desirable effects 
here that have been produced in other schools, 
pray let us have music as one of the daily ex- 
ercises of school. And further than this, let no 
teacher be employed who has not the requisite 
qualifications to take the lead in such matters. 
It is very noticable to new comers, if unobserved 
! by our resident population, that our village 
children especially are any thing but specimens 
of good training, and if there is any thing that 
will make the government of a school less labo- 
rious and perplexing than it now is in conse- 
| quence of a neglect of home “bringing up,” 
Iet us have it introduced forthwith. Parents 
perhaps are not fully aware, when they send 
their children to school to get rid of them or to 
be governed, or allow them to run the streets 
night and day, that they thus advertise them- 
selves in flaming capitals as parents who are 
wholly unfit for the responsibilities of parents ; 
and that their accountability in afterages would 
be far less did they act as the Hindoo mother o¢ 
the Ganges. The character, habits and disci- 
pline of the parent can be easily read in the 
habits and actions of the child, and there are 
instances where such reading is any thing but 
complimentary. Butif a lack of home goveru- 
ment shows itself in the street, itis still more 
conspicuous in the school room where discipline 
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cals, the editors of which would shrink aback, . 
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is attempted t to te ‘teed: If, as sung by 
Congreve, 


“Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak, 
—that things inanimate have moved, 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound ;” 


for the sake of school discipline if for nothing 
else, let us have singing in our common schools, 
Should no musical talent be developed, and no 
“‘star of the orchestra” rise in consequence, 
the labors of the teacher will be greatly light- 
ened, and perhaps many a child saved from the 
direful effects of home mismanagement. Z. 
ET Sy eee eae 

“ Zoe's” ** Rustic Musings” have been receiv- 
With all due deference for the | 
we res- 
Many of 


ed and perused. 
“ solicitude of a young adventuress,” 
pectfully decline publishing them. 
the reflections are happily conceived, but we 
seriously think that afew years hence, when 
fair Zoe’s judgment will have become more ma- 
tured, she will not like to see in print the naive 
confessions her musings contain, concerning her 
being “the observed of all observers,” for a 
certain reason. 
like a woman, not like a man. 
adage, “ex — Herclem.” 
+0100 


EDUCATION: AL ITEMS. 


There is an old 


The following tribute te to the successor of the 
late Superintendent of Public Instruction in our 
State, is from an exchange. 

We have not the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with Mr. Barry, but hope that in the exercise 
of the duties of his office he may meet on all 


sides with a hearty seconding, so that he may | 


realize the fact that a deep and untiring interest 
pervades our State on the subject of education. 
Spurred on by this, and his own devotion to the 
progress of sound learning, may his labors make 
a mark on our State Educational System, which 
shall be his monument “perennium ere,” in 
the regard and admiration of posterity : 
APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
Instrucrios.—We learn that Gov. Barstow, 
says the Madison Argus, has appointed to the 
ofiice of Public Instruction, made vacant by the 
the Rev. A. 
The appoint- 
solicitation of 


recent death of Judge Wright, 


Constantine Barry, of Racine. 
ment was made at the earnest 
many friends of education, and is every way a 


Barry is a man of ac- 





fit and proper one. 
couplished education, of great integrity, pru- 
dence and energy of character, of pleasant ad- 
He has long been iden- 








dre , ant d fine ability 
tified in feeling and interest with the cause of 
education in this State. He is nota 


popular 
politician, has been identified with no party, 


though he has been at nearly every election 





spoken of by his friends in connection with this 


office. We trust that under his direction the 
system of pu! 
derive new efficacy, strength and success. 


Warzianp University.—Ground has been 


lic instruction in this State will 


broken, says the Bea 

the necessary excavations for this edifice are 
It is contemplated to have a 
me kind, with appropriate 


stone: 


now being made. 
ion of so 


the laying of the corner 


demonsti 





ceremonies 
The fourth of July has been proposed as the 








time, though no definite arrangements have as 
, 


The installments on subscrip- 





yet beea m: 
tion to the institution have generally 


been 
cheerfully paid ia, and it is now considered on 
the best of footing. A portion ef the building 
is to be ready for use by the Ist of September. 

A Bocx Dev ->uRPOsE.—Two 
sheep dealers at Beaver Dam have donated a 
French Merino buck to the Wayland Universi- 
pronounce 


oTey to A Goon I 


ty. Aueastern man would at once 
that 2 strange donation to a religious seminary, 
inasmuch as the young men could not be much 
edified by the gambols of a French buck. But 
our western men accept any thing, and sell it. 
The Beaver Dam Republican warmly compli- 
ments the generosity of the sheep sellers, and 
warmiy expatiates on the good qualities of the 
buck for service, aad finally proposes that this 
Buck, valued at seventy-five dollars, should be 
sold on the same day! that the corner-stone of 
the University is laid. This novel sale and the 
laying of the carner-stone of a Udiversity would 


immortalize Beayer Dam. 


6) Non. John ©. Spencer, died at Albany, May 
FS Tth, 1855. Me was for many years identified 


More than this fair Zoe, write | 


Beaver Dam Republican, and | 


with the school system of New York, and per- 
haps no man made a more lasting impression | 
upon it. 

Minwavkee Univeusity.—Dr. Wiley, the 
Chancellor elect, has arrived, and entered upon 
his duties as Principal of the University. 

The corner stone of the Female College at 


propriate ceremonies on the 4th of July. 

Wet Doxr.—The. subscription of $20,000 
for the endowment of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Kalamazoo, Michigan, is filled. 





states that a Scotchman, 


| VALUABLE Bequest.—The Toronto Patriot | 
i 


named William Mas | 


Fox Lake, Dodge county, is to be laid with ap-— 
|young mind. 


clure, recently deceased, left the bulk of his | 


property, valued at $300,000, to be appropriated 
expressly for the purpose of diffusing useful 
knowledge among the libraries, 
clubs, or meetings for useful instruction, of the 
working classes or manual laborers in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

Connecticut Funp.—By the Report of the 
Commissioner of the School Fund, it appears 
| that on the first day of April, 1852, the capital 
of the School Fund amounted to $2,049,953,05. 

The amount is thus invested : 
In contracts, bonds and mortgages from 
persons in this State,.........--.-+ $885,772 98 
In the State of Massachusetts, . 161,050 84 
In the State of New York, 436,048 12 
In the State of Vermont, 5,949 66 


In the State of Ohio,..............-+.. 62,765 42 
In bank stocks in 29 banks in this State, 423,900 00 


institutions, 











Cultiv’d lands and build’gs in this State, 3,600 00 








$156,248, and the disbursements to the Schools, 


The principal of the Fund has now reached its 
maximum, and its annual income will not vary 
much from $135,000. 

Epvcation in MicutGan.—An official state- 
ment of the whole number of scholars in the 


Public Instruction, shows the aggregate to be 
173,421. 
nity of Detroit. 


The largest numbers are in the vici- 
Thus Wayne county has 18,- 





tenaw, 10,218; and so on. 
| population in Michigan is located in the sonth- 


sparsely settled. 
distributed among the counties this year is $83,- 


which set in early this morning, and which has 
continued at intervals during the most of the 
day, has interfered with the arrangements for 


the County School celebration. The attend- 


ance, considering the unpleasant state of the 
| Weather, was quite large, including delegations 
| from many of the School districtsin the county. 
The procession was very imposing, and aston- 
ished sundry old bachelors of our acquaintance, 


came from.—Oshkkesh Courier. 

The Racine Teacher says: 

We learn that the people ef Waukesha are 
building a fine house fora Public School. At 
Janesville also, we shall see one of' the finest 
Schooi Houses in the State within a year, we 
Every thousand dollars expended for 
educational purposes, becomes five thousand in 
the indirect benefits resulting from a good 


hope. 


school—the direct benefits, who ¢an estimate ? 
| Mr. H. B. Coe, formerly Principal of the Ge- 





' neva Public School, has been appointed Princi- 


‘| pal of the Intermediate Department of the 


Union High School of this place. 

We advise those of our citizens who may be 
spending a day in Kenosha, to visit the “Free 
McKindley, 


. % “oN i 
School,” J. G. Principal, if they 


wish to see a school in all respects “just right.” 


Mr. W. C. Dustin has been appointed Princi- 
pal of Beloit Union School. Mr. D. is an ear- 
nest teacher, and we entertain no doubt of his 
success. 


tend to erect another public school building. — 
We need no better evidence of the intelligence 
and enterprize of Beloit than ‘the educational 
interest mai ifested by its citizens. 





{ Cashin hands of treasurer and agents, 9.311 93 | 


The amount of revenue the past year was | 


Tue Scuoot CeLeprRation.—A storm of rain | 


| appears in the Teacher, asking for two new 


The Racine people too are not in a Rip Van | 
Winkle mood concerning education. A well | 
' written petition, addressed to the city fathers, | 


school houses, urging the grant on the ground 
of true economy—economy in health and com- 
fort of children and teachers, and in giving by 
the truest method the elevating tone to the 


Many of our State political papers contain ar- 
ticles on the subject of education, sound and 
thoughtful. The Fountain City Herald has, in a 
late number, a report on the school houses in 
Fond du Lac county, which must startle the 
readers. We hope it may do more than merely 
startle them, and awake them to the true con- 
dition of educational matters in their midst.— 


| The Monroe Sentinel, Weekly Jeffersonian, Ap- 
| pleton Crescent, Kenosha, Racine, Madison, and 


some of the Milwaukee papers are doing good 
service in the cause of education. Go on, broth- 


ers of the quill, per ardua ad alta. 





Srate Historica Sociery.—We lave re- 
ccived the first annual Report of the State His- 
torical Society, and it presents a very creditable 
appearance. We are glad to sce the press 
throughout the State calling attention to the 


| importance of the Society, and hope our read. 


Cultivated lands and buildings in Mass., 4,030 00 
NE err 4,061 00 | 
Wild lands in New York,.............- 5,257 00 | 
Wiid lands in Vermont,.............--- 1,776 60 
ee ee $2,049,953 05 


State cf Michigan, as returned to the office of | 


ers will interest themselves in its welfare; for 
the time will come that its archives will present 
an attractive interest to all classes of community. 
The professional man, the agriculturist, the an- 


| tiquarian, the teacher, all have a deep interest 


in the progress of the Society, and we trust 
none of our citizens who visit Madison, will neg- 
lect to visit the Society rooms, and inspect the 


Sale | valuable objects of intere y 
about the same, leaving $506 in the Treasury. | jects of interest already collected. 


The gentlemanly secretary is wholly enlisted in 
his duties, and takes pleasure in making a visit 
to his rooms agreeable and instructive. 

From the Report we learn that on the first of 
last January, the number of volumes in the ]i- 
brary was fifty ; and that the present number is 
one thousand and fifty. They are classified as 


| follows: 


925 ; Oakland, 12,087 ; Lenawee, 11,002; Wash- 
The bulk of the 


ern couuties, the rest of the State being but | 
The amount of school money | 


242,08, or an average of 58 cents per scholar. | 
‘ 


who had no idea there were so many children , 
in the county, and wondered where they all | 


| “habitation of the Good Spirit.” Dr. Morse 


_ and Stevens’ Point used to rejoice in the appli- 


. | translated, Hemlock Island. 
We understand that the people of Beloit in- | 


| gress of the Society may be of interest, and we 


| 
| 


li een i ha he aa ae nee SOOO 


Works on history, including newspaper 
files, and publications of Historical 





PR csniccw cnn basnecausehasn's 465 vols 
Congressional publications,............ 1382 *“ 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Scientific, 124 “ 
ING TS cS an uiw sa sccawkauwes ce my « 
State Laws and Journals,.............. 65 H 
OU THON ais sn edices coenecsnase 66“ | 

a a ee ae 1050 “| 


he receipts of the society have been $552,- 
52; the disbursements $497,10. Leaving in 
the Treasurer’s hands, $55,42. 

From the Report we ‘gather some interesting 
facts in regard to the signification of the names 
given to different locations. 

We learn that in 1820, the Sac and Fox 
chiefs stated that Mil-wah-kie was settled by 
their people, and the name derived from Jfau- 
na-wah-kie (good land.) Mr. Wathaway after 
giving the early French spelling, 
says that the word is probably Pottowatamie, 
but that the early Erench traders give it differ- 
ent significations. 


Milonaqui 


Manitowoc.—Brongon says 


says “river of bad spirits.” Hathaway says “ Dev- 
i's den.” Quite g@ disagreement among the 
doctors! Wisconsin (Wees konsan ;) Chippewa 
gathering of the waters. Wakesha—Fox. 
Sheboygan—* Che-boig-an” of the early maps, 
and Indian Soawb-wa-way-kun, seems to sizni- 
fy a “great noise.” Mr. Hathaway does not 
confirm the assertion that the name is derived 
from an Indian chief, who, having ten daugh- 
ters, awaited the coming of the nurse, who an- 
nouneed the eleventh, when, taking his pipe from | 
his mouth, he grumbled forth, “J/gh! she boy 
Na-sho-tah—Twins. Kewaunee—Prai- 
Mukwa—Bear. Muskeyo—Cranber- 
ry. Me-quon-i-go— Mic-wan” signifies a la- 
Mus- 
coda—Prairie. O ning-ah-ming seems to be 
the Indian name for the site of Portage City, 


again *” 
rie-hen. 


die. SJoshkonong—The lake we live in. 


cation of Kah-Kag e-winch e-min-it-i-gong, or 
The following sketch of the origin and pro- 
cheerfully give it a place: 


The Wisconsin Historical Society, located in 
the growing city of Madison, was first organi- 








| on its final passage. 


| procure the enactment of such a law. 


zed Jan. 30th, 1849, but accomplished very lit- 
tle till it was re-organized under its charter, in 
January, 1854. There were at that time 50 
volumes in its library—now there are 1,200, of 
which 174 are bound files of newspapers. There 
are also on hand, or secured, about twenty por- 
traits, to include all the Territorial and State 
Governors—a copy of Stuart’s Washington, by 
Thos. Sulley; a fine copy of Black Hawk, by 
R. M. Sulley, and his originals of Black Hawk’s 
Son and the Prophet; a copy of Jarvis’ Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark, &c., &e. The Legislature 
has granted this Society a number of copies an- 
nually of the State publications, in aid of its 
exchanges. The monthly meetings of this ac- 
tive and enterprising Society are full of interest, 
and the collections of the Society are rapidly 
The library is open daily, 
com- 


increasing in value. 
during the sessions of the Legislature, 
mencing with the present winter. A large num- 
ber of Legislators, members of the Judiciary, 
citizens and strangers, visit and consult the li- 
brary. The first annual report is now in press, 
with several historical papers appended. The 

State appropriation of $500, together with the 
printing of the report, are of great assistance to 
the Society. The State has also provided for 
the publication of an elaborate ‘‘ Documentary 
and General History of the Society,” preparing 
by General Wm. R. Smith, President of the So- 
ciety. The Secretary of the Society, Lyman C. 

Draper, is now engaged in preparing (in connec- 
tion with B. J. Lossing,) a series of popular 
volumes devoted to the history of the Western 
States, and to the biographies of the pioncers. 
Mr. D. is said to have been entirely engaged on 
this plan for sixteen years. The first volume 
being a Life of Boone, will be issued this win- 
ter, and be followed by others, when Mr. Los- 


sing has completed his History of the War of 


1812~15. The annual mecting took place on 
the first Tuesday of January last, when the fol- 
lowing persons were elected the officers of the 
Society for the ensuing year: 

Gen. Wm. R. Smith, President; George R. 
McLane, I. A. Lapham, Nelson Dewey, Cyrus 
Woodman, A. G. Ellis, M. L. Martin, Vice Pre- 
sidents; John W. am, Rec. See. ; Lyman C, 

Draper, Cor. See. ; 8. H. Carpenter, Librarian. 
Mr. Henry 8. Baird, of Green Bay, has been 
chosen to éuliner the next Annual Address be- 


| fore the Society, in January, 1856. 


eee eee 

Srarr Teacner’s Assocration.—One of the 
most important matters to come before this 
body at their next session in August, is the ap- 
pointment by the legislature, of a Normal Pro- 
fessor in the State University. A bill to this 
effect was introduced at the last session of the 
legislature, recommended by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. It failed, however, 
By the provisions of the 
bill, the Professor was authorized to hold Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in connection with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Ve hope our teachers will, by petitions cir- 
culated through their several districts, and pre- 
sented at the next session of the legislature, 
Other 
states are in advance of us, and in Michigan, 
there were $1800 appropriated for the purpose 
of holding Teachers’ Institutes during the past 
year. 

We hope the teachers will recommend some 
more effectual and thorough means for the su- 
pervision of schools, by the appointment of 
County or Senatorial District Superintendents, 
with a salary sufficient to command the services 
of men of ability and energy. Recommenda. 
tions in such matters coming from the State 
Association of Teachers must meet with consid- 
eration from our legislature, and it is time mea- 
sures were taken in regard at least to the Nor- 
mal School and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Before the next session of the legislature, we 
shall discuss at large the subject of County Su- 
perintendents, giving a history of the results 
in other States, where the office has been abol- 
ished. Upon the teachers themselves rests 
much of the respousibility, in our State Educe- 
tional matters. They must give direction to 
public sentiment, and by their unabated efforts 
bringyour mechanics, agriculturalists, and com- 
mercial men, out from the hurrying vortex of 
business, once in a while, and demand tkeir at- 
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tention on subjects connected with education. 

The State Teachers’ Association must at pres- 
ent be our educational centre, and we hope it 
may prove a centre of light which may be felt 
both as light and as giving vital warmth and en- 
ergy to our common schools. 

While desolating wars abroad and unrivalled 
commercial prosperity at home, great demand 
for agricultural products, and a high rate of in- 
terest, with alluring beck call out talent and en- 
ergy in all classes of producers—there is fear 
that their siren song may lull much of the pop- 
ular interest in school matters—so strong is 


the hold Mammon has on the human heart.— | 


Teachers ofthe state make your voice first heard 
above the clamor of commerce, and demand 
for your precious wards, laws and system, which 
shall organize and carry out a thorough system 
of education. 

We give below the general provisions of the 
Michigan laws in regard to Teachers’ Institutes. 
It may serve as a model for our State Associa- 


tion in drawing up one to recommend to the } 


legislature for our state. We hope they will 


do this, and earnestly press upon our legislators | 


the necessity of its immediate adoption : 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, t 
Lansing, May 2Ath, 1355. j 
Act No. 70 of the last session of the legisla. 
ture of this State, provides that, whenever rea- 
sonable assurance shall be given to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, that not less than 


cially in regard to orthography. Proficiency in 
this too much neglected branch of education is 
commendable in a newspaper writer, and when 
the composer of ‘Soul Poverty” learns that 
“squalid” is spelled with one J, and curtails the 
flippancy of his style, so that it may match our 
old-fashioned, steady gait, we will look more 
favorably on his attempts—upon the verna- 
| cular. 


| For the Journal. 


ON READING. 


We read or rather we ought to read, to ob- 
tain ideas. By an idea is meant the mental im- 





| 
| cerning some object, act, or quality. Through 
| the action of the mind, and through that only, 
| can we expect to obtain ideas of what we read, 
| and it is therefore of the highest importance 
| when we peruse anything, be it book, pamph- 
let, or newspaper, that we should do so with the 
determination of keeping the mind steadfastly 
employed on the subject before us. 
| Thus persons read the same book, from which 
| they derive nearly equal pleasures. One in a 
| few days forgets almost all its contents, while 
the other has in his mind months after, every 
leading thought in it. 


vision—he saw their justness, perbaps felt much 
of their beauty—but there the action of his 


| ideas, no bringing them into his mental store- 





age or impression which the mind forms con- | 


As the former reads, the | 
|} ideas of the author passed before his mental | 


mind ceased; there was no grasping after those | 


And to the latest age its glory 
Be blazoned on the page of story. 


Jerusalem was a plowed field, 
Which to the tiller grain did yield ; 
And where in after ages stood 
The temple of the living God, 
Rearing on high its golden walls, 
Two brothers jointly plowed and sowed, 
And reaped the harvest spoils. 


One married was, and shared higjoys 
With wife and children, girls and boys. 
The other, single still remained, 
And his alone was all he gained. 
The promised seed-time came, and they 
In equal labor shared the day ; 
God blessed them and the harvest field 
In plenty golden sheaves did yield. 
Each bound them up, 
And each his part did store 
In equal stacks, 
To wait the threshing floor. 


Night came, and woke her glorious train 
Of stars that beamed o’er dell and plain ; 
O’r Olivet’s monut, By Siloam’s rill, . 
Genesareth’s lake, and Zion’s hill. 

They looked down then, and then as now, 
Unchanged by Time’s resistless flow. 


On this fair eve as wakeful lay, 
Tired with the labors of the day, 
The younger, to his mind this thought 

From some good quarter caine: 

* Perhaps in justice I should not 
With brother share an equal lot; 

Ile’s wife and children to maintain. 
Vl add while darkness shrouds the act, 
From mine, some sheaves unto his stack. 
He'll not perceive, and can’t refuse, 


| Sanders’ 


| Sanders’ Young Ladies’ Reader. 


| Sanders’ School Speaker. 
| Elocutionary Chart. 











rors of children,” says the author, “show how early 
they acquire a knowledge of its general structure.”— 
The object of this little work is to furnish the child such 
guidance as he requires, and to make grammar an iu- 
tellectual exercise, without loading the memory with 
abstract terms which it is impossible for the pupil to un- 
derstand. Its definitions are clear as crystal, and the 
sentences which are used for illustration are perfectly 
simple and transparent, because they are intended for 
children, whose thoughts are simple, and whose minds 
are untrained to any severe exercise of the powers 
of discrimination, classification, or abstraction. 

Although so small, it is truly a philosophical Gram- 
mar, and it is exceedingly popular wheréver it is known 
and used. : 

To Teachers we would say, “Get the Best!” Look 
at Tower’s Elements of Gram: , and decide for your- 
self whether it will relieve you of one of the burdens 
of the school room, and asslst and interest your schol- 
= in a study which they are apt to think dry and use- 

ess. 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 


| paid, on the receipt of 25 cents. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
. Publishers, No. 60 John-st., New York. 
For sale by J. Sutherland, Janesville; J. A. Hall & 
Co.. Milwaukee; Howland & Adams, Racine ; and Weed 
& Eberhard, Madison. 7m3 


To Teachers.---Sanders> New Series of Readers. 
BY CHARLES W. SANDERS, A. M. 


Pictorial Primer. Bound, 10 cents. 

Speller, Definer and Analyzer. 15 cents. 

First Reader. Easy lessons, 1214 cents. 

Second Reader. A grade higher, 25 cents. 

Third Reader, &c. Articulation, &c., 38 cents. 

Fourth Reader. Elocution, with Examples, 
&c., 63 cents. 

Fifth Reader. For more advanced classes, 
75 cents. 


Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 


Sanders’ 


An elegant work.— 
One Dollar. 
In press. 
By Sanders & Merrill, $3. 

This admirable series, recently completed by its dis- 
tinguished author, after OVER THIRTY YEARS OF SUC 


Just published. 





Sa- 


| FUL EXPERIENCE in this department of education, alrea- 


dy approaches a sale of u million a year. The prices 
are low considering their superior, attractive and sub- 
stantial execution. Numerons commendations are al- 
ready received from the SuPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC Ly- 
STRUCTION of several States and of our principal cities, 


a  Y 


fifty teachers of common schools shall desire to 
assemble for the purpose of forming a Teachers’ | 


among whom we would name the Superintendent of 
Schools in Jiinois, lowa and Rhode Island. 
As a specimen of the opinions of these eminent edn- 


And will devote them to his use.” 


house and arranging them there. While the 
latter read he thought. 


No sooner was conceived the thought 





we ee ee ee 


Institute, and to remain in session for a period 
of not less than ten working days, said Super- 
intendent is authorized to appoint a time and 
place for holding such Iustitute, to make suita. 


ble arrangements therefor, and to give due no- } 


tice thereof. 


attendance, or other necessary charges, and for 
procuring teachers and lecturers for said Insti- 
tute, there shall be appropriated such a sum 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
deem necessary for conducting such Institute, 
which sun shall not exceed two hunared dollars 
for any one Institute, and shall be paid out of 
the general fund. 

Said act further provides that not more than 
eighteen hundred dollars shall be drawn from 
the treasury in any one year to meet its provis- 
ions;—which virtually limits the number of 
Teachers’ Institutes that may be held under the 
direction of this department to nine in any one 
Ordinarily it may be practicable to hold 
three or four in the spring, between the close 


yea r. 


of the winter and the beginning of the summer 
schools, and four or five in the fall, betweea the 
close of the summer and the beginning of the 
winter schools. 

In arrangiug the places for holding these In. 
stitutes, the Superintendent will be under the 
necessity of depending much upon the interest 
that shall be manifested by the friends of the 
enterprise in various sections of the State, and 
upon the co-operatian that may be relied upon 
at points where it is desirable they should be 
held. At a few points good rooms have already 
been offered without charge, and propositions 
have been made to board teachers that may be 
in attendance at very reduced rates, or entirely 
free of charge. 

The teachers and citizens of the State at 
large will perhaps be best accommodated if the 
Institutes, which it is proposed to hold during 
the months of September and October next, be 
located somewhat as follows :—Once at some cen- 
tral point on the Southern Railroad; two, at 
at most, at commodious points on the Central 
Railroad; and two others, at most, at points 
further north,—say at Pontiac, Lapeer, Flint, 
or Grand Rapids. It would be impossible to 


hold Institutes under the direction of this de- ' 


partment at all the points named, andit may be 
deemed advisable to hold some of them in oth- 
er localities. 
Ira MaYHew, 
Superiniendent of Public Instruction. 
BTS SRS 

The contribution to our columns, entitled 
“Soul Poverty,” is respectfully declined, and 
the author is informed that our standard, by 
which we measure the worth of articles intend- 
ed for our columns, is different from his, espe- 


| as possible, 
i 
H 


incorporated it with his own ideas, and thus hig | 


reading left a lasting impression. 
An excellent way of reflecting upon what we 


| Seemeee, to turn to the index or heading and 


it will by no means lessen the benefit derived | 


from it. Perhaps some one feels that his read- 


for so much trouble in storing it way. 
cannot find reading matter which is worth re- 
membering when there is every where so much 
of it, containing the noblest and most pleasing 
thoughts, and descriptive of deeds of man- 


his indolence and bad habits. 
face. This usually gives an iusight into what 
the author has intended to do, and thus enables 
us to read his work understandingly. 


There are those who greedily read everything 
which comes within their reach. Such may be 
likened to the man who attempts to build a 
house by framing together timbers without re- 
gard to their length, breadth, or thickness. Ie 
may rear a huge pile of matevials, but it would 
be amatter of great surprise if he should erect 
|a sightly and commodious dwelling. These 
promiscuous readers may gain considerable 
knowledge, but it will not be in a serviceable 
shape. There must be methodin our reading 
if we wish to make it profitable. 
take up some subject—History for instance— 
j and read until we derive some clear ideas from 
| it, before we turn to any thing else. 

Finally, most persons might read more than 
they do. Many more moments for reading 
might be snatched from idleness and the inter- 
vals of business and recreation, if we felt more 
deepl7 interested in improving our minds.— 
There is nothing which so elevates the soul 
above the petty jealousies and difficulties of life, 
as does the being conversant with the writings 
of good and noble-hearted men and women. 

T. D. 








{ 
j C. 
| + 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
From the Youth's Casket. 
THE BROTHERS. 


4 LEGEND OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


‘Twas said in times of ancient date, 

By old Arabian sage and great, 

That thus the choice of site was made, 
On which foundations broad were laid, 
Ry Solomon, for temple grand, 

Whose fame should spread to every land. 





| He not only saw the | 
| author’s meaning, but by proper reflection he | 
| 
| 
| 


read, is, when we have finished an article or | 


take up in order the subjects which the author | 
has treated ; trying to think over what he has | 
| expressed, and to add as many of our own tho’ts | 
To thus join reflection to reading | 
may lessen the amount of what we peruse, but | 


| ing is not valuable enough to compensate him | 


One who | 


kind for ages, deserves either commisseration | 


for his untoward circumstances, or reproof for 


Tke first part of a book to be read is its pre- 


We should | 





Than to perform it he arose ; 
Tis done—retired within his cot, 

Sweet sleep her mantle o’er him throws, 
Tis ever thus—good deeds prepare 
Us well the bliss of sleep to share. 


The same blessed hour the elder wote 
And thus unto his wife he spoke : 
‘My brother’s young and lives alone, 
And to assist him he has none ; 
None to console his lonely hours, 
Or strew his path thro’ life with flowers ; 
And surely ‘tis not just that we 
Should take as many sheaves as he. 
Let us, this moment then arise, 
And while deep slumber seals his eyes, 
Take of our sheaves and add to his; 
He ne’er will know them from his own, 
Nor can refuse what we have done. 
They also did as he had said, 
%cturned the sheaves which were first brought, 

Not knowing what the younger did, 

Or what the younger thought. 


Fach the field when morning came 
Repairs, and found his stack the same. 
Surprised they viewed the prodigy ; 
Not knowing how the thing could be, 
To each it seemed a mystery. 


The evening came and each once more 

Carried of his sheaves to swell the strre 

Of brother loved; returning nights 

And mornings \ 3 the same sight 

Each carrying from his st#k the same, 

So equal ever they remain. 

At last this strange phenomenon 

To search out each resolved to stay 
And watch all night, and carry still 

The sheaves his brother’s store to swell. 
They start, nor is it strange to say 
They met each other on the way. 


Now when this came unto the king, 

How each had thought of the same thing; 

And how they persevered to bring 

Their gifts a,ain, and then again, 

While ever equal they remain— 

Then said the king: ‘‘ This spot must be 

Beloved by God on high, and we 

Will choose and sanctify the same 

To build a temple to his name.” 

And thus in simple rhymes I’ve told 

The story of the Arab old; 

And if you learn tlie moral plain, 

My labor has not been been in vain ; 

Nor, though the temple’s passed away, 

Will brother’s love like this decay. 

eee es ar a ae 

We learn from the Daily Wisconsin that the 
teachers and pupils of the Milwaukee Female 
College were to have an excursion to Oconomo- 
woe yesterday. We hope the occasion was a 
pleasant one, and congratulate those who en- 
joyed it on the escapade from the school-house 
for a joyous recreation. 





Word to Teachers about Grammar. 
TYNUE great demand for TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF 
I GRAMMAR has obliged us to issue several large 
editions in rapid succession, and another is now in 
press. Itis no exaggeration to say that itis better adap- 
ted to the mind of the young pupil than any other Pri- 
mary Grammar in use, and it is so for the reason that 
that it recognizes the fact that the child before he en- 
ters school has begun to make a grammar of the lan- 
guage for himself, and merely wants encouragement 
and guidance to accomplish his task. ‘ Even the er- 


! moral tone which pervades the les 
} more. 
; incitements to a careful and correct study and appre- 


| arranged volume, 


| mended by Jos. McKeen, L. L. D., 
| Schools, the principals of the Normal Schools, and by 


| who unite in saying: 
| them. 


} good readers.” 


cators, we extract from the report of the Hon. N. W. 
Edwards, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of Illinois, who, after along examination of the 
principel books for schools, now published, has select- 
ed, as a uniform series for that State, Sanders’ New 
Series, entire, Willson’s Histories, McElisott’s Ortho- 
gfaphical Works, and Hitchcock’s Geology, as the best 
works extant, in their departments. This selection has 
been confirmed by the Ulinois Le ature. Mr. Ed- 
wards, says, in his official circular of Sept, 20, 1854, af- 
ter commending the Pictorial Primmer and New Spell- 
er: ‘The Reading Books by Mr. Sanders are not mere 
collections of extracts, however excellent either in 
style or matter. They furnish, indeed, specimens of al- 
most every good style, and are celebrated for the high 
ons. But they do 
ith the means and 















They present the learne 





ciation of what he reads. To this end he finds the more 
difficult word in each lesson selected and arranged be- 
forehand, as an exercise in spelling,” &c. 

The testimonials of well-known practical teachers 
might be given, corresponding with that of the Hon. J. 
D. Hammond, L. L. D., Regent of N. Y. University, 
who commends the New Series as “combining in new 
matter the approved excellencies of the old series, with 
the advantages arising from the long experience of this 
distinguished author of Reading Books.” 

Of the Young Ladies’ Reader, (just publlshed,) the 
N. Y. Observer, says: “ It is an admirably selected and 
hich we have had great pleasure in 
The rules and regulations for learning to 












examining. 


| read with propriety and ease are well expressed, and 


the prose, poetry, dialogues, &c.. composing the volume, 
are chosen with so much taste, and exhibit such a va- 


| riety of style, sentiment and spirit, that we do not 


know of a better volume for a reading book in schools.” 
In the city of New York, the London of America, 


; Where several sets of Reading Books are urged upon 
| the teachers by leading publishers, and where the most 


vigorous competition has elicited the severest and most 
critical comparisons and scrutiny, Sanders’ New Se- 
ries has been selected for Public Schools, and recom- 
Superintendent of 


some Two Hundred Principals of the 

“We are high! 
They are methodic il, progre 
taining, and well calculated to ferm 


Ward. Schools, 
pleased with 
ve and enter- 
orrect taste and 
Truly says Dr. McKeen, “they are 
most certainly vindicating their way with the public.” 

A circular with testimonials of distinguished teach- 
ers, critical reviews from leading journals, &c, will be 
sent pre:paid on application. 

Single copies of the above books wi'l he sent by mail, 
pre-paid to Teachers, on receipt of one-third the price, 
(to pay for postage, &c.,) for examination, to be used in 
their classes if found satisfactory. 

IVISON & PHINNEY, Publishers. No. I78, Fuiton- 
st., New York. Publishers of the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERIES. 

Sold, also, by Morse & Selleck, Detroit; by our trav- 
eling Agent, G. H. Botsford, (Address, care Wilmot & 
Co., Booksellers, Ann Arbor ;) by Griggs & Co., Chica- 
go; and by Booksellers generaliy. {7m} 


















Mrs. 8. Foord’s Femle Seminary. 

MRS. 8. FOORD, Principal. 

MISS FE. A. RUGER, Assistant Principal. 
rEXUE FOURTH TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence May 9, 1855. This Seminary is located iu 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of S. Foorp, Jr., 


} on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 


Church, and although recently established, the liberal 


| patronage it has already received, is proof suflicient 


that it meets the wants of the cowmunity. 

Miss Ruger, who has been long and favorably known 
to this community as a teacher, will be associated with 
Mrs, Foord in the cure of the school. 

Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a reasonable rate. 

‘ferme.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Natural Listory, per term of 11 weeks,..........$3,00 

Ancient Geography, Practical Arithmetic, liistory, 
(ancient and modern,) Grammar, Belles Letters, Phi- 
losophy, (natura!,) Botany, Algebra,..........-+ $5.00 

Davies’ Legendre, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, Freneh and Latin,..............-...+5 $6.00 

Extras.—Pencilling, Perspective, Drawing from Na- 
ture, $3; Painting in Water Colors, Flowers, Fruit 2nd 
Birds, #5; Pastel Painting, $5; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Landscapes in Water Colors, 35; 
Landscapes in Oil, $8; Incidental expenses, 25 cents. 

Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass. aud 
Musical Composition, #15. 

ReFerences.—Rey, T. J. Ruger, Rev. lliram Foote, 
and J. B. Doe, F 


aq. 
Janesville, Wis., March 19th, 1855. itt 
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PCH ITTY hee SFC 
A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


Webster’s Q@arto Dictionary. 
HE entite work Unabridged, 1456 pages, Crown 





Quarto, Six Dollars. Publisijed by G. & C. MER- | 


RIAM, SprinGrieip, Mass. 
Webster’s Dictionary, University Edition. 
Webster’s Academic Dictioygary. 
Webster's High School Dictionary. 
Webster's ‘Primary School Dictionary. 


PUBLISHED BY MASON & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 


Forming a complete Series agd affording a National 
Standard, thus securing unifornfity of Orthography and 
Pronunciation fpr the milliong that are to constitute 
this vast republie. 





‘ IES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY. : 
‘ The leading oo of School Books published in this 
country are based upon Webstér’s system. ; 

*,* There is no bther acknowledged standard in this 
country or Great Britain. 

“ We rejoice that it bids fairto become the ®8TAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY to be used by the numerous mil- 
lions that are to inhabit the Pnited States.”—Signed 
by 104 Members of Congress.! ; 

Prorrsson Stowe,—Under date of May 5th, 1°54, 
Prof. Stowe, late of Ohio, now of Massachusetts, long 
known through the country ag one of the most intelli- 
gent and energetic friends of education, and with unu- 
sual opportunities for observation, says :— 

“Tam decidedly in} favor of Webster for the follow- 
ing reasons, to-wit: 


“1. Webster is the most uniformly analogical and | 





















elf-consistent. " - 4 
ar 2. His system falls in most completely with the ten- | Aartennmgg eae a — . Sate agg ee ry 
dencies of the language; and, if in anything he goes | | seer Dhara - watt peat . Clairsville, seer 
beyond — menere we the right direction, and | Gilead, Athens, Cambridge, | Putnam, Hillsborough, 
the ——- Ce camana beieion of the ground more Ironton, Gallipolis, Harmar, amon, Rossville, Leb- 
than any other oxe. In the United States he is the au- a Fo ago mag) = 7 ee akron, 
thority everywhere, except in Boston; and even there | od _ os: ley New Gade Gai a W. ota 
more than any other ond. In England he has more au- | ggg om ’ Philadel cage 2 ete Guyal sv? r ‘ie: 
thority than any other one, and is continually gaining. | Public Schools yet Wilmingtov, Ata 

“4, Heis the great American Philologist, the most " = ’ ari ? : eg 
learned and va 9 schalar in his special department, ty wr = yee qe: burs, ee 
that the English language knows; and oe thls reason, field, Me er onds ree eee x City Schoo ye] Wheel. 

3 bei 2 { 2 preference. | . , di vA ly ns ' ral 
ot things being eal he deserves the preference: | ing, Va Parkersburg, Va, hchvond dy Cambrge 
Webster, for he cannot be displaced ; but others may city, Maysville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., \Milwaukee, 
be Sn ag ae mae 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s enero I a | er | Ay 
Dictionaries, as of any other series in ths country. a. on Peo -?* i agg - 4 a B. 

At least four-fifths of all the School Books published | Oy & CO., Cincinnati... For sale by bgol ua sscas 
in this country own Webster as their standard, and of | S&Merally. ot 
the remainder few acknowledge any standard. 2 3 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instrue- a Class Books Arithmetic. ; ; 
tion in the Union, or corresponding officer, where such AY’S ARITHMETIC, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 
an one exists, has recommend:d Webster's Dicitionary Part Seems Sey 8 Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
in the strongest terms. Among these are those ef y's Arignmetic. b 
Maine, New Reschies. Termont, Rhode Island, Con- ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray's Al- 

» necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, — —_ Second ; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
’ “Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, |.#24 Seconda, 1 
Wisconsin, Minnerota and’ Cunada, eightaen in al | RAY'S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
President White, of Wabash College, Indiana, under | Class Books in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, 
date of November 10, 1854, says :— High Schools, Union Schools, and District Schools in 
“J think Webster's worthy to supersede every other | Ohio, Indiana, Minois, Iowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
English Dictionary. It will, [have no doubt, be used | becoming daily more and more popular. They are 
almost universally, this side of the Alleghanies.” used as the regular TextBooks, wholly or in part, in 
And similar opinions from the most eminent sources | a!l the following prominent Schools : : 
through the country are at hand. The State of New Ashtabula academy, Akron union school, Antioch 
York has placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged | college, Atwater seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
ia as many of her public schools. | ville institute, Albany university, Aberdeen union 
“There is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- | school, Raldwin institute, Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
ster’a ia the best Defining Dictionary in the English union school, Bueryus union school, Bellefountaine un- 
language.”—Horacr MAKy. ion school, Belnjont union school, Barnesville institute, 
“it is constantly cited-and relied on in our courts of | Beverly college, Bainbridge union school, Batavia pub- 
justice, in our legislative bodies and in public discus- | lic schools, Cincinnati public schools, Columbus public 
8i ons, a8 entirely conclusive.”—How. Joun C. Spencer, | schools, Chillicothe public schools, Cleveland select 
“The Htymological part surpasses anything that has { schools, Cooper fémale seminary, Cedarville academy, 
been done for the English language by any earlier la- | Chillicothe seminary, Cincinnati select schools, Colum- 
borers in the same field."—Grorak Bancrort. biana schools, Congress union school, Canfield schools, 
“I should greatly rejoice to see Dr. Webster's im- | Canton union sch ol, Carrollton public schools, Cuya- 
provements in Orthography universally alopted, as I hoga union school, \Cambridge union school, Coolville 
have no doubt they will be "—V'rof. Epwarps, of Salem {| seminary, Dayton pyblic schools, Delaware seminary, 
Normai School. | Defiance union school, Elyria union school, Eclectic in- 
“In reference to the modifications of orthapical no- ! stétue, Eaton union s¢hool, Farmer’s college, Franklin 
tations, the critical judg:nent and refined taste of Pro- | college, Fredericktown school, Fremont union sohool, 
fessor Goodrich have left in his editions of Webster’s | Fredericksburgh schodls, Farmington academy, George- 
Dictionary little ground of objection in regard to the | town institute, Georgetown schools, Gallipolis union 
peculiarities which proved the only drawback from the | school, Greenville s¢bools, Groveport union school, 
value of the origine] work.”—Prof.Russeu., the Elocu- | Grand river institute, Huron union school, Hudson 
fionist. seminary. Heidelberg’ college, Hillsborough union 
“Though in some instances not agreeing with the | school, Hopedale académy, Hudson grammar school, 
orthography and pronunciation which certain individ- | Mayesville institute, Hagoverton union school, Hamil- 
uals, cliques, and small commun ties may at present | ton union school, Tranton do., Jefferson do., Jackson 
follow, 1 nevertheless regard it as the Standard Dic- | public schools, Kenton @o., Lancaster union school,’ 
tionary for all deep and correct knowledge of the Eog- | Loudonville public schools, London union school, Lima 
lish language. We use it as such in this institutson.”-— | *cademy, Logan public schools, Lithopolis academy, 
M. Conant, Principal of Bridgewater State Nurmai | Loudonville academy, Madison college, Miami univer- 
School. | sity, Massillon union scho@l, Mansfield public schools, 

QF" The attention of the friends of popular educa- | Mount Union seminaty, sin seminary, McConnels- 
tiou, committees, teachers and parents, is solicited to | ville school, Millersbargh p&blic schools, Manchester 
the importance of perpetuating thid purity and uni- | schools, McArthur public schools, Marlborough union 
formity of language, so effectually aided by the use of | school, Minerva union school, Muskingum college, Mon- 
euch a National Standard as Weustrri | roeville union schoolj Mogadore union school, Medina 

For sale by a!l Booksellers. 5m3} | union schoo!, Mt. Gilead union school, Mt. Vernon pub- 

| lie Schools, Midtebuty union echool, Marysville public 

» schools, Marion union school, Mt. Pleasant union school, 
Beloit College. | Semmes City union school, New Hagerstown academy, 
X . . Pm , _ | New Richmond academy, Nogwalk female seminary, 
Seamer on Weasein, omen eatun pon) wand | New Lisbon union s¢hool, Norwalk union school, New, 
tinuea thirteen weeks. This Institution embraces, be- | Holland npg school. New Richmond school, Oberlin 
sides tho regular College Clesscs, a Preparatory De- ( allege, Ohio univergity (at Athens,) Orwell academy, 
partment, and a Normal and English Dopartment, a Oxford union school; Piqua public schools, Putnam un- 
which young men may be fitted for College, or quaiified | 12 school, T oe nese 7 Pomeroy unfon 
by a full and thorough English Education to become | school, Perrysburgh hnion schoa), Piqua public schools, 
teachers, or to enter with winds well furnished and dis- | Portsmouth academy, Poland academy, Pomeroy select 
ciplined upon any of the ative employments of life. academy, Piketon public schodls, tavenna union 
A commodious edifice hasjnst been completed to pro- | school, Roscoe unian school, epublic union school, 
vide studenta with room andiboard at cheap rates. | Ripley union school; Rock Cree public schools, Ross- 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— H ville peed school, Sandusky public schools, St. Clairs- 
For the College Olasses,....... j ville seminary, Saral ville publicschoo!s, Seneca coun- 
Preparatory Department } ty academy, Springfi bld public schools, Sharon college, | 
Norma! and English Department, ! Somerset public sclipols, Rt. Jogeph’s college, Salem 
In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room | union school, Sidney seminary, Rhay academy, Tal- 
and fuel, will come within $2 per weck. ite | madge public school . Tarleton union school, Troy un- 
| ion school, Tifin public schools, Teachers’ seminary, 
— ee os union school, Uj:p>r Sandusky pub- 
} lie schools, Utica umion school, Venice union school 
_ Monroe Tustitate. | Wesleyan female college, Willoughby female seminary, 
PROF. J. K. BLOOM, Paxctpat. | Wooster public schods, Wooster Grove female semina- 
J. 1. Bachstax, ry, Woodsfield union school, Washington (Gnernsey 
f . ORS axt Tzacuars. erunty) un on school Wellsville unipn schoo!, Wooster 
Mca; E. B. Mas, } on ae Sa unio school, er Lib- 
ra bie . | erty union schoo g i hools, Washing- 
5 HIB Bammer term af this institution will commer ¢> ton public schools, Waterville union hool, West Rel. 
- ony Monday, May idth, 1855, and continue twenty | ford, academy, a a Pipe schvols, West. Union 
5 ® pr ac’) s, Waskin; tn (Fayette county) union 
an PER SESSION :—Arithmetic, Geography, | School, Wilmington phblic schools, ia aa clghe mary 
Grammar,,............. cs cacsengencs -$5.0 | Youngstown union gchool, Zanesvill public schools, 
ob ¥, Physiology, S:athematics and a and — Paley vd "waaee , were it ne- 
D soon batosnstmheneodcs chesssce hte <witew wee BTA cassary. Y .B.S3 &UTO., Cincinnati. 
"Phe Latin and German Languages, ..........$9,00 | For sale by book-sellers, gensrally. | Stf 
= -} ' 
RiSkow SONI ARARRRAAA A APODAAS 


¢ OF THE SPELLING ROOK ONE MILLION OF COP- 


chromatic Painting, $5; Dra 
deducti le for absence unless occasioned by 





sickness. 

Payment to be made in advance, or during the ses- 
sion. Board from $1,75 to $2,00 per week. 

Monroe, Wis., April, 1855. 53m 


Milton Academy. 


| A. C. SPICER, PrixcrpaL; Prof. A. WarTrorD, 
Teacher of the Classics; Mrs. 8. M. Spicer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, Teacher of Music. 
Calenda Third Term for 1855, opened on 
Wednesday, M&#®h 28, 1855,—Closes, Wednesday, July 
4th, 1855. 








| Expensrs.—Tuition, per term, from... .. . .$3,50 to $5,00 
j Music on the Piano/ Forte, extra,..... 10,00 
} Oil Painting, eke 7,00 
| Other varieties of Painting, 

| each, gums 2,00 
‘ Vocal Music, Sap 2,00 


Tuition muat be settled in advance. Board, from | 


! $1,50 to $2 per week. \ 
| L. C. MAXSON, Pres’r or Boarb. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 

Milton, March, 1835. 1tf 


Standard Class Books, 
FOR THE ADOPTION OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
\ HIGH SCHOOES. 
HE following 4xcellent Schgol Books have recently 
been adopted) under the District School Law, by 
1 more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 
| First, because of their unsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 
cause they are, also,\the most economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Fe- 
| lectic Spelling Book, MeGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 
MecGuffey’s Eclectic Secqnd R¢ader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Third Reader, MeGuffey’sjEclectic Fourth Reader, 
McGuiffey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 
| The Hemans Young Ladie® Reader. 
| McGuffey’s Readers have\peen adopted as standard 
Text Books inthe following mien Schovls: In the 








ad 


Public Ward Schools of New Kerk City, City Schools of 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 




































; 

; 
; 
, 


Exrras.—Music with use of sephresnent, $10; Mono- | 


ce of Excellence. 


UNEQUALED IT, COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS. 

T is believed that no books ever prgsented to the pub- 
lic have met w such univerghl approbation as 
i ational Series. Not 
only have nearly all the leading practical teachers in 
the State, by their letters, manifegted their high appre- 
ciation of their mefits, and thg satisfaction they feel 
in using them; but many otherg, whose sphere of in- 
struction is in the higher Depaftments of Educati 






Sold by Clark, A 
sellers generally. 
The attention of teachers is particularly invited to 
Mrs. E. P. Cutter’s wan and Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology and othe tae of work is entirely new, 


in & Smith, New York, and by Book- 


and is adapted to the Uge of District Schools and the 
primary classes of High Sghools, Academies and Semi- 
naries, 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Education, in every\State in the Union that 


Se QA 





but who also earnestly labor for the progress and wel- 
fare of the Common Schools, have united in this gener- 
al voice of approvgiy. The following distinguished Ed- 
ucators have reco! nded them : 

Rey. A. Mahan, late President of Oberlin College; 
Rev. George E. Pierce, President W. R. College; Rey. 
Prest. Smith, Marietta College; Rev. John Covert, 
President Ohio Fem College; Rev. P. B. Wilber, 
President Wesleyan Fémale College; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Bever- 





ly College; Rev. Joseph Gordon, President Albany 
University ; Rev. Samuel Finley, President Madison 
| College; Rev. S. A. Heyden, President W. R. Eclectic 
| Institute; Rev. James If. Fairchild, Professor in Ober- 
| lin College; Rev. W. L. Harris. Professor in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Rev. Ei. Magoon, author of “ Or- 
; ators of the Revolution,” #*Republican Christianity,” 
etc.; Rev. Prof. D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary ; 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Briggs, 
late Prest. of Woodward Golieze ; Rev. Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe ; Rev. B. F. Teft, late Prest. of Gienesee Col- 
lege; Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta 
College; Rev. Chas. Elliott, Prof. of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters in the Western University of Pa.; Rev. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta ‘College; Rev. Solomon 
Howard, Prest. Ohio University; Rev. J. G. Blair, Ohio 
University; Rev. J. F. Given, Principal Prep. Dep't 
Ohio University. ; 
FROM REV. PROFESSOR LARRAREP, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 

McGvrrey’s Eciectic Reapers are well known to ed- 
ucators in all parts of the United States, as perhaps 
the best Class Books ever issued.— Professor Larrabee, 

Anitumetic,—In this important branch, the works of 
many authors have been carefully examined, [by the 
State Roard of Education and none found, all things 





| three books. 

Part First is a book of simple and easy lessons and 
tables for young children. 

Part Second is a very complete and thorough work 
on Mental Arithmetic, a branch of study too much neg- 
lected in common schools. ! 

Part Third, devoted to Practical Arithmetic, is an 
excellent treatise, and well calculated to make pupils 
thorough arithmeticians. 

They are of the highest order of merit. Professor 
Ray’s works show that the author is a thorough mathe- 
matician, and a skillful and successful instructor.— 
Professor Larrahee. 

Published by W. B. SMITII & CO., Cincinnati. 
sale by book-sellers, generally. dtf 


For 





Boardman, Gray & (€o.°’s Grand Action Piano- 
Fortes. 











DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 
HESE PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughdut the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 

The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both in the United States and 
England, and is the great Gihacontan sought for to 
make a perfect pidno-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 

The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :—- 

Albany, June 15, 1849. 

Messre. Boardman & Grady: Gentlemen—I think T 
may affirm from its smpli¢ity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the Dest attach- 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charming effects. 

Macricr Strakoscn. 

Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
her stay in New York, and at other places, writes as 
follows : 

Gentlemen:—It gives me much pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes which have been used by me 
at different times during my stay in this country. I 
have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality and 
excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours truly obliged, 
New York, 1850. Jenny Lixp. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

We have tried and tested the “ Dolce Campana,” and 
we have heard many of our professional brethren try 
it, and can conscientiously recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—V. ¥; Hee. Mirror, Oct., 1849. 

It is the only invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Journal. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expenses refunded. BOARDMAN, GRAY & Cv. 

Albany, N. Y. 1 


Cutter’s Physiological and Anatomical Plates. 
1 ANATOMY, YSIOLOGY And ITYGIENE, for 

e Colleges, Academies, High Sthools and Families; 
$ i ing engrayings. By Calvin Cut- 
Price #1. j 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
for Grammar and Commbn Schools ; 190 pages, $3 illus- 
trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

8. Human and Compatatiye Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schools,\with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 
ges, by Mrs, Eunice P. Cutter. Price 30 centa, 

4. Cutter’s Large Outl'ne Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
Sett, three feet by two,) beahitifully colored andmoun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schools.— 


| Price $10. 
5. The same, colored, but sale a Price $5. 











6. Cutter’s District Schopl Oufline Anatomical Plates, 
(S in a set,) beautifully colpred abd mounted, for @ram- 
mar and District Schools.’ Price ®6. 

7. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $8: 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 

For examination, single copies will be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 
office stampr, sent in advance : 

Ifuman and Comparative Anatomy} Physiology 

and Hygiene, by Mrg. E. P. Cutter,\. db 

Anatomy, Physiology ‘and Hygiene, | 
ater, MD. cosvcch cicevevsesecss 
First Book in Anatomy, Physiology an 
by the same,......4....+--05. oo ccsdewces acide dl CO. 

Books for examination, snd Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at reduced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Adstin'& Smith, 
New York; 8. B. Adams, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 







by Calvin 





, 





| considered, equal to Ray’§ series, which embraces | 


i 


has r i any work onhat subject. 
CALVIN CUTTER. 


ON 


Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855. 


New Juvenile Music, Just Published. 
HE YOUNG SHAWM, a Collection of School Music, 
by Wittiim B. Brapgory. 160 pp. Price 37}¢ cts. 

The features of this new book are, 

1. A Brief Elementary Course, in which tunes and 
songs in the body of the work are referred to, instead 
of mere *“ Exercises,” printed in the Elementary de- 
partinent. \ 

2. Mvsicar Noration In A Newsnen.; or, “ Things to 
be Taught;” furnishing to the teacher a synopsis of 
such subjects as he will need to introduce from lesson 
to lesson. « 

3. A Great Vantety of New Juventr Mosic. 

The reputation of the author, and hix great success 
in previous similar works, will be a sufficient guarantee é 
of the adaptedness of this work to its intended pur- « 
poses. As the result of more ripened experience, and 
prepared under peculiar advantages in respect to the 
amount of material at hand, it is hoped the\Youna 
SHawm will be found the most useful and pleasing of 
the author’s juvenile works. A single copy will besent 
to any teacher by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
wholesale price, 25 cents. Also, just published, 

ROOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM: A new and complete 
Vocal Text-Book, and collection of New Music, for 
Academies, High Schools, Seminaries, ete. By GEORGE 
F. Root, author of “The Academy Vocalist,” ‘The 
Flower Queen,” etc. Price 62% cents. ; 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, - 

5 3mq 23 Park Row, New-York. ” 


The National Series of Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED HY THE SCHOOLS GF WISCONSIN. 

















TEW AND IMPROVED EDITAONS of several of 
these works\ have lately betn published; which, 
with our late pulications, enale us to offer an en- 
tire set of Standayd Books, for Anion School Districts 
and Townships, that may be fegarded as a Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Serjes—thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessary, the frequent changes in school » 
books, that have Heretofore een so perplexing, ex- 
pensive, and annoying, both/to teachers and parents. y 
Our list embraces fome offhe most approved text- Bi 
books in the various i 
SPELLID.G AND Pron¥NctaTigN.—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaqhing this important, though too ; 
frequently neglected deparfment, no teacher will fail C 
to appreciate Price’s Enijlish Speller, Northend’s 
Dictatation Exercises, Wright's Orthography, and 
Martin’s Orthoepist 
ReEapinG Booxs.—To {3 e up the mind, arrest and 










teach the student to readfin a natural and and uncon- 
*g Series is preferred by many 
<er and Zachos’ Introductory 
Lessons in Reading and/Elocution, with principles ra- 
ther than rules, and copfous examples for illustration, 
and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmphier, of Baltimore—containing 
the choisest and most ied selections in the English 
language—will fully meet\the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. H 

ENGuisu GramMar.—f. ’. Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old “aut eretofore published. By it 


strained manner, Park 
of the best teachers. P 


the student is taught th use Perception, with Reflection 
—Practice, as well as ’Theary. 

Ruetoric.—Professor Dagy’s Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judgesjto be in advance of every 
other work on that spbject. 

ExLocution.—Northend’s [Little Speaker, American 
Speaker, and School Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- ‘ 
ican Speaker, contain the isest selections of pieces 
(Oratorica!, Poetica}, and Dqcl tory. 

EnGuisu Ports.—Professor, Boyd, of Geneva, has laid 
our academies and Beminariés under lasting obligation, 
for his annotated additions of the English Poets, viz :— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Gowper’s Task, Table Talk, 
etc., Thomson’s Season’s, Yohing’s Night Thoughts and 
Pollok’s Course of /Time. 

History AND Sap i Willard’s Histories 





















of the United States, and Usiversal History—with her 

incomparable Charts—are nat equalled by any author. ‘ 
Monteith’s Youth’s Manual af Geography (lately pub- 
lished) has been adopted in the ward and public «chools 
of New York, Bréoklyn, Pittsburg, and other sities (to 
take the place ofSmith’s and Mitchell’s Primary Geog- 
raphy.) It is adupted both to,Primary and Intermedi- 
ute classes. A more advented work on Geography, 
prepared by Francis McNally, to follow ‘* Monteith’s 
Manual,” will be published in January, 1855. ) 

Maruematics.—Professor Davies’ works arenow re- 
garded as the National System, being the standard 
tert-books in mathematics (in connection with Pro- 
Sessor Bartlett's works) of the Military Academy of 
the United Stater,and also ¥n most of the colleges 
throughout the country. Davies’ Arithmetics are the 
Soundation pf the whole series, We would expecially . 
call your attention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, just \ 
prblished. | * } A 

Cuamnerg? ELeMANtTARY ScrENcEs.—These works are 
not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and/family Libraries. 

Pnitosovuy, Astroxomy, AND Mytro.ocy.—Parker’s 4 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teachera who ( 
have usedthem. MclIntyre’s Astronomy is a very val- § 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 
esting subject. 

Book-KeerinG AND Penmaysnip.—Fulton and Fast- 
man’s Book-eeping isin extensive use, and their 
Copy- Books and Chirographie Charts meet with very 
—s Savor. f 

Tae Home Cycroprpias, or Lisraky OF REFERENCE.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise 2 comprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human knowledge: in 
other/ words, to form a general Cyclopiedia, ina portable 
shape, for popular reference, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, and the general feader. 

(4 Teachers, school commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 

1 A. 8. BARNES & CO., No. 51 John-st., N. Y. 





WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, ‘ 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
EDITORS AND PRORIETORS. 
TERMS: 
One copy, per year, in advance,... 
ies CUNRDS M os os oe ce Meee wa'e ¢ 
ER oe Sadansee see. 8 00 
A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be = 
published in the Jucknat at the following rates :— ; 
One column, one Year,.......... cece eee eee ee RTD OO 
ahi ase oo wisn 5 .. 50 00 
One-fourth column, one year,..............+-.. 80 00 
Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 


proportionate rates. 
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